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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


O PRESIDENT since the Civil 
War has entered the White House 
under more favorable conditions 
than Mr. Harding. He has the 
almost unanimous good wishes of 
the American people. In his election all 
sections of the country cheerfully participated. 
For the first time since 1856 the Solid South is 
not solid. The East, the Middle West, the Pacific 
Coast—all parts of the nation are prepared to 
support the new Administration and assist it in 
its efforts to represent the American people 
worthily at homeand abroad. So far as theulti- 
mate things that make a nation healthy are con- 
cerned, the present moment represents the high 
water mark of American history. The forces of 
disintegration which have created such havoc 
in other lands have caused little more than a 
temporary flurry here. Education and gen- 
eral enlightenment have never before extended 
over the masses of the population as gener- 
ously as they do at the present moment in this 
country. Despite a few transitory troubles, 
which will soon pass away, the country was 
never sO prosperous as it is now. Democracy 
attains its finest expression at the hour that 
President Harding enters the White House. 
Mr. Harding’s Cabinet, with one or two 
exceptions, is composed of a group of advisers 
well qualified to pilot the nation in the splendid 
new tasks that await it. The mere fact that 
it contains Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover is an 
assurance that Mr. Harding has adequately 
grasped the duties and responsibilities of the 
new day. Mr. Hoover’s presence in a Wash- 
ington Administration in itself indicates the 


arrival of a new régime in American politics. 
Here is a man who is driven by the one constant 
impulse of obtaining results. Anything which 
interferes with this end he quickly and some- 
times undiplomatically pushes aside. There is 
no place where such a purpose is more needed 
than at Washington. If Mr. Hoover can apply 
for six months the methods he used in feeding 
Belgium and Poland to the century’s accumu- 
lated rubbish in Washington, the world will 
have its most sensational illustration of eco- 
nomic housekeeping on a national scale. 

Mr. Hoover’s presence in the Cabinet con- 
stitutes, indeed, a great moral advantage for the 
Harding Administration; the mere detail that 
the Commerce Department has not hitherto 
been an important one is of minor consequence. 
In 1895 the admirers of Joseph Chamberlain were 
greatly shocked that he should have entered 
Lord Salisbury’s administration as Colonial 
Secretary, then regarded as an office of minor 
importance. In afew months, however, Mr. 
Chamberlain had made this neglected depart- 
ment nearly the most important one in the Gov- 
ernment. That close codperation between the 
dominions and the mother country which bore 
such fruition in the World War was the finest 
outcome of Mr. Chamberlain’s work. More- 
over, his masterful energy soon made his influ- 
ence the predominating one in the Cabinet. In 
certain respects Mr. Hoover’s career resembles 
that of Joseph Chamberlain. _ It is not unlikely 
that, like his English exemplar, he will make 
a department, hitherto comparatively unim- 
portant, one of the most powerful and bene- 
ficent in the new Administration. 
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DENNIS J. DOUGHERTY 
Who has been appointed as one of the three American Cardinals from his position as Archbishop of Phila- 
delphia, thus filling a vacancy created by the death of Cardinal Farley in 1918 
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MADAME CURIE 
The chemist whose investigations, while working with her husband, resulted in the discovery of radium. 
Mme. Curie, with her two children, is to arrive in America in May. A fund of $100,000 is now being 
raised in order that she may be presented with a gram of radium for use in further scientific investigations 
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NATHAN L. MILLER 


Governor of New York State. His courage in championing unpopular causes forms a pleasing contrast to 
many of the demagogic influences at work to-day in American life. At present Governor Miller is the 
centre of the fierce battle being waged on the transit situation of New York City [see page 533] 





T. T. C. GREGORY 


A San Francisco attorney, who, for more than six months in 1919, as Director for Central Europe of the 
Interallied Food Mission, was virtually the dictator to a hundred million people. _A series of articles by 
Mr. Gregory, beginning in this number of the Wor.p’s Work, tells of feeding the war worn populations, 
Tejuvenating industry, and overcoming the Bolshevist tide that threatened to overwhelm Central Europe 
[See page 608) 
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MARK SULLIVAN 
Until recently editor of Collier’s Weekly, who enjoys a wide reputation as a political journalist and careful 
observer of politics [See page 614! 
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Mr. Hughes and the State Department 


R. HUGHES’S selection as Secretary 
M of State is evidently intended by 
Mr. Harding to give his Administra- 
tion a man of fine intellect and high character 
in a department which is always of the greatest 
impertance, but which at thepresent time has a 
significance extending throughout the world. 
Mr. Hughes’s career is one of the most interest- 
ing and one of the most comprehensive in 
American politics. At the beginning of 1905 
his name was little known beyond the law 
courts of New York City; in that year, how- 
ever, he was selected as counsel for a legisla- 
tive committee which was examining the great 
life insurance companies of this country. His 
conduct of his investigation made him little 
less than a world figure, for the abuses which he 
uncovered produced a sensation in two hemi- 
spheres. But the aspect of this proceeding 
which most favorably impressed the public 
was not the sensational quality of the facts 
which he brought forth. It was the utterly 
unsensational character of Mr. Hughes’s tech- 
nique. The cheap methods of the conventional 
counsel to a legislative committee had long 
been a feature of American public life. But 
Mr. Hughes was not intent upon making a case 
against his witnesses or of advertising himself; 
his only purpose was to uncover the facts. He 
did this so ably and so conscientiously that 
the victims of his skill themselves went out of 
their way to thank him for his fairness. The 
proceeding was not only a triumph of the 
lawyer but of the statesman, for the result of 
the inquiry was a new legislative code which 
remedied the worst evils in the insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Hughes’s two terms as Governor of 
New York revealed this same statesmanlike 
character on a broader field. All his papers 
and his public addresses reveal the powerful 
mind and the conscientious purpose which are 
required, above all, in the difficult tasks of his 
new office. That his appointment does not 
satisfy the politicians can hardly be regarded 
as a disqualification; at any time spoils politics 
has no place in the Department of State and at 
the present crisis any such manifestation would 
be especially shameful. Whether Mr. Hughes’s 
ideas on the pressing questions facing his de- 
partment meet with popular favor, the one 
thing that may be depended upon is the sin- 
cerity with which they will be urged. 
There are two matters which will demand 
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immediate attention, Mexico and Germany. 
In his Presidential campaign of 1916 Mr. 
Hughes, above all other issues, assailed the Wil- 
sonian policy in Mexico. He declared that, 
if elected, the protection of American life and 
property would be one of the chief cares of his 
Administration. In none of his campaign 
speeches did the Republican candidate outline 
a precise programme for meeting the Mexican 
situation; yet from his declarations on this 
subject only one inference could be drawn; if 
circumstances warranted drastic action, even 
intervention, he would be prepared to take it. 
That was virtually the attitude of the Repub- 
lican platform of 1920; and it was an attitude 
with which Mr. Harding, judging from his 
campaign speeches, strongly sympathized. The 
relation of Mr. Fall to the Harding Adminis- 
tration is an assurance that points in the same 
direction. It is a safe prediction, therefore, 
that the hesitation and the mistakes which 
have marked the American Mexican policy 
for the last eight years will not be the pre- 
vailing feature henceforth. This does not 
necessarily mean intervention or war. The 
new Administration in Mexico is evidently dis- 
posed to change its American policy, to secure 
American codperation in the work of recon- 
structing the country, to make amends, so 
far as amends can be made, for the crimes of 
the Carranza régime. This attitude is recipro- 
cated on this side the border; and it is likely 
to meet with a cordial response from the new 
Secretary of State. But Mr. Hughes’s con- 
ciliatory attitude will not blind Mexicans to 
the fact that, if their best attempts to estab- 
lish a constitutional law-abiding state fail, 
there is at least a State Department in Wash- 
ington which will insist on protection to Amer- 
icans and to their property. 

On the greatest question facing the United 
States, the Treaty of Versailles and the League 
of Nations, Mr. Hughes has likewise taken a 
reasonably definite stand. His public discus- 
sions of this problem show that he stands 
with Mr. Root and against Senator Johnson. 
He was one of thirty-one Republicans who 
signed the celebrated manifesto explaining 
why they regarded the future of the League 
safer in Mr. Harding’s hands than in those of 
Governor Cox. These Republican leaders 
accepted the League, and at the same time they 
insisted on its amendment. The chief objec- 
tion was to Article X. By this time this ar- 
ticle, which Mr. Wilson described as the “ heart 
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of the Covenant” and which was so furiously 
discussed during the campaign, has few friends 
in any part of the world. Most British and 
French statesmen have expressed their aston- 
ishment at the excitement which this Article 
caused in the United States and their willing- 
ness to excise it from the Covenant. At the 
recent meeting of the League, Canada showed 
as much hostility to this article as did the 
United States at last fall’s election. Mr. 
- Hughes’s insistence on this point will therefore 
arouse no hostility in foreign chancelleries. 
His speech on this particular subject last fall 
was the ablest dissection which it has yet re- 
ceived. Mr. Hughes has great qualities of 
leadership, particularly in such a situation as 
that presented by the Versailles Treaty and 
the League; his is the finest mind which has 
filled the office since Elihu Root; and his pres- 
ence in the Administration is the best possible 
guarantee that this and the other tangled prob- 
lems of our foreign relations will be handled 
with ability and dignity. 


A New Intervention in Cuba 


PPARENTLY the Republic of Cuba 
A is facing a situation which bears a cer- 
tain resemblance to conditions in the 

South in the period following the Civil War. 
The great problem which faced the Southern 
States was the inevitable consequence of what 
might be called honest or legal elections. The 
Fifteenth Amendment gave the Negroes the 
vote; in certain states the Negroes outnumbered 
the whites; an election which respected this 
constitutional provision therefore inevitably 
meant that the Negroes would control the situa- 
tion. Even in states where the ex-slaves were 
not in the majority, they did form a compact 
bloc of Republicans; by joining their forces with 
certain Republican white elements they could 
obtain an influential hold upon the state ad- 
ministrations. There could be no question 
about the results of delivering the executive 
offices and the state legislatures to a type of 
citizen which could not read or write, which 
was only two or three generations removed 
from barbarism, and which was utterly sunk in 
that ignorance and degradation which was 
the inevitable result of slavery. Precisely 
what the effects of permanent Negro control 
would be, the South well understood, for she 
had tried it; the experience was one of the 
most distressing in the history of white civi- 
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lization. The form which the problem ulti- 
mately assumed was this: should the Southern 
States submit to the law of the land and suffer 
all the horrors that inevitably accompanied 
the political control of their former slaves, or 
should they defy the law, forcibly and illegally 
deprive them of the vote and retain the bene- 
fits of white supremacy? The political casuists 
can discuss this problem indefinitely; the prac- 
tical result was that the Southern States 
ignored the Constitution, deprived the Negroes 
of political power, and restored a condition 
approaching social sanity and political order. 

The problem confronting the so-called “ bet- 
ter element” in Cuba to-day is not dissimilar, 
That problem is whether they shall have 
honest elections and political chaos, or dishon- 
est elections and a reasonably decent govern- 
ment. The line between white and black, ig- 
norance and enlightenment is not quite so 
sharply drawn in present-day Cuba as it was 
in the South during the reconstruction period. 
Yet the larger number of the Negroes and “ poor 
whites” are found in the Liberal Party while the 
majority of the educated and propertied classes 
are found in the Conservative ranks. The 
Liberals, however, are more numerous, and, 
if the elections are honestly conducted, they 
will probably control the government. But 
Liberal rule, as Cuba has found to her sorrow, 
is dishonest and inefficient. Shall the party 
of ignorance be permitted to misgovern the 
country indefinitely or shall the more enlight- 
ened part of the population resort to illegal 
methods of keeping them outside the breast- 
works? Up to the present time the American 
Government has followed a policy in Cuba 
not unlike that which it pursued in the Southern 
States in the early ’sixties. The first Cuban 
Administration, that of the Conservatives under 
President Palma, was a successful one; but the 
Liberals, in 1906, started a revolution to unseat 
it—an uprising which led to American inter- 
vention. For the three ensuing years, under 
American control, Cuba enjoyed a period of 
prosperity and honest government. Before 
their withdrawal, in 1909,the Americans super- 
vised the new election, and, by using American 
troops, just as they used American troops at 
the South until 1876, they guaranteed Cuba a 
“legal” election. And the more numerous 
and more ignorant Liberals won, just as the 
Negroes won under similar conditions in Recon- 
struction days. The administration that fol- 
lowed, according to trustworthy evidence, was 
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almost as bad as the old Negro administrations 
in Mississippi and South Carolina, so bad that 
the Cuban people themselves, at the next 
election, returned the Conservatives under 
President Menocal. ‘There appears to be little 
question that the Liberals would have won last 
fall had their votes been counted; and there is 
just as little question that had the election 
been a “legal”? one, the Republic of Cuba 
would have been destined to four years of mis- 
rule. The educated and propertied classes, 
judging from their election methods, recently 
described in some distressing detail in this mag- 
azine, solved their problem in a way which 
somewhat resembles that adopted by the 
Southern whites fifty years ago. 


The United States Withdrew 
Prematurely 


F COURSE this system of controlling 
elections by violence is archaic and 
disreputable; the kind of government 

which the victorious Liberals would give in 
Cuba is likewise intolerable; the meaning of 
the whole thing is that the Cuban experiment 
has not succeeded so well as we had hoped. 
The most intelligent observers think that the 
United States made the great mistake of with- 
drawing from the Island too early. The two 
years of General Wood’s administration repre- 
sent the golden age in the history of that 
unhappy country; but two years are too brief a 
period for an apprenticeship in the business of 
self-government. An American occupation ex- 
tending over fifteen or twenty years would 
probably have done much to destroy the fatal 
habit of revolution. In the Philippines the 
United States has pursued this policy of a more 
extended probationary period, with the most 
successful results. The moral of the present 
Cuban crisis is thus plain. At the present 
moment the Liberal Party maintains a lobby 
in Washington, the purpose of which is to 
persuade the United States to intervene under 
the Platt Amendment. Not improbably we 
shall have to take this step; if we do so, how- 
ever, it is hoped that we shall intervene, not 
in the interest of the Liberal Party, but in that 
of the Cuban people. From this it will neces- 
sarily follow that the intervention will extend 
over more than a few brief two or three years. 
The American administration should stay there 
long enough, twenty-five years if necessary, 
to bring up a new generation of Cubans— 
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a new generation which can be instructed in the 
public schools, taught the self-restraint and the 
deference to law without which democracy is 
the most absurd sham—and to cure that love of 
revolution and disorder which at times has 
seemed to be almost a part of the Latin- 
American character. The present disturbances 
do not mean that the Cuban experiment has 
failed, or that there is no possibility of develop- 
ing in this fair island an efficient and self- 
respecting republic. It simply means that the 
period of tutelage must be longer than that 
which was originally provided. The American 
people are as determined as ever not to annex 
the islands but to make Cuba a free country. 
If we take charge again, it will be with this same 
idea in mind; the mere fact that the new inter- 
vention will last longer than the latest will not 
change our fundamental purpose. 


At Last an Embassy in London 


HE action of Congress, in accepting 

Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s offer of a 

house in London as a permanent resi- 
dence for the American Ambassador, introduces 
a new era in the American diplomatic service. 
Probably the first feeling of most Americans 
who have any regard for the dignity of their 
country was that Congress should politely de- 
cline this offer and itself appropriate money 
for a building. It seemed rather derogatory 
to the prestige of the world’s richest nation 
that it should accept a gift of this kind. Yet 
similar donations are not unprecedented. 
Great Britain, for example, has recently ac- 
cepted a gift of asplendid country house as the 
permanent country residence for her Prime 
Minister. A more important consideration 
is that Mr. Morgan’s generosity has had the 
effect of advertising a situation to which most 
Americans had given little thought and has at 
last brought about something in the way of a 
reform. The same bill that accepts this resi- 
dence provides for a commission to acquire 
embassy, legation, and consular buildings in 
fourteen foreign capitals. Since Congress is 
thus preparing to provide embassies in other 
great cities, there can be no reproach in ac- 
cepting Mr. Morgan’s offer. 

This intention to house decently American 
chiefs of mission has great importance. As 
long as the United States maintained only 
ministers in the world’s great capitals, the 
failure to provide residences, while deplorable, 
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was not a positive hindrance to the per- 
formance of diplomatic duties. A minister 
is merely a governmental agent; he has no 
exalted position to maintain; his relations are 
purely with the foreign office and are limited 
to official routine. In 1893, however, this 
Government began the practice of raising 
its legations in the largest capitals to embassies. 
An ambassador is the personal representative of 
his sovereign; he has constant access to the 
ruler of the country to which he is accredited; 
at official functions he takes precedence of all 
persons, except the sovereign, and—in coun- 
tries where royalty prevails—members of the 
royal family. An American ambassador in 
England, for example, is entitled to the same 
consideration which the President himself 
would receive, were he there in_ person. 
Whether a great Republic should have trans- 
lated its ministers into ambassadors is a fair 
subject for debate; however, once having de- 
cided to do so, it should certainly have made 
adequate provision for maintaining the new 
dignity. An ambassador must dine the king, 
he must entertain the great men of the nation 
to which he is accredited, and of the one 
which he represents; he must, at certain times, 
receive the thousands of Americans resident 
near his post, and perform similar duties al- 
most without end. The salary of an ambassa- 
dor, $17,000 a year, does little more than pay 
the rent of a house suitable for such a purpose. 
The consequence of this parsimonious policy 
is apparent. An ambassador must be a man 
who can advance the cost of the establishment 
from his own private purse. That is tosay, the 
position is possible only to the rich. The usual 
practice has been to award these posts to 
millionaires in return for campaign contribu- 
tions; and these millionaires have found their 
compensation in the prestige conferred by an 
ambassadorial post, and the opportunities for 
social advancement which it offers. Though 
some of these rich men have served the nation 
acceptably, and a few of them have done so 
brilliantly, in general the interests of the 
nation have suffered from the system. 
Europeans themselves have interpreted this 
situation as a more or less carefully studied 
insult to themselves. This nation is so rich 
that the purchase of embassies is financially a 
trifle. Foreigners have looked upon the fail- 
ure of Americans to regard their diplomatic 
service seriously, merely as an expression of 
American contempt for Europe and its ways. 
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In England the absence of an American 
embassy is too often regarded as an evi- 
dence of that anti-British sentiment which 
prevails in certain parts of our population. 
No Administration dares to take this step for 
fear of estranging the Irish and the German 
vote! The fact that we likewise have no 
embassies in Paris, Berlin, Rome, Madrid, and 
most other large capitals shows that this in- 
terpretation is absurd; still our policy of ig- 
noring our representative in London has long 
been resented by the British public. 

It is to be hoped that the recent action of 
Congress is merely one sign that a new day 
is dawning for the American State Depart- 
ment and the American diplomatic service. 
Conditions are most favorable for reform. 
President Harding will not be called upon to 
appoint millionaires as ambassadors, for the 
excellent reason that no millionaires made 
large contributions to his campaign fund. No 
tributes in excess of $1,000 were received from 
any source; the Republican Presidential fund, 
indeed, is the cleanest in our history. If Con- 
gress, in addition to purchasing embassies, 
will make decent provision for their main- 
tenance, then the way will be open for the 
appointment of ambassadors purely on their 
qualifications. Evidently the day is dawning 
when merit alone will count in the diplomatic 
service. The new responsibilities which the 
United States has undertaken necessarily mean 
the passing of the old system. 


A New Figure in American Politics 


O THOSE interested in the workings of 

democracy, the new Governor of New 

York State, Mr. Nathan’ L. Miller, pre- 
sents an interesting study. Mr. Miller, who for 
several years had served on the Supreme Court 
bench, came to general notice first at the 
National Republican Convention of 1920, when 
he was the one lone delegate from his state who 
voted for the candidacy of Herbert Hoover. 
As Mr. Hoover was not favored by the poli- 
ticians of New York State, nor by those of any 
other, this act of Mr. Miller was regarded as 
an almost sensational display of an independ- 
ent spirit. Despite his recalcitrant attitude 
on this occasion, Mr. Miller was nominated for 
Governor. In the ensuing campaign he dis- 
cussed all topics with an apparent disregard of 
any one’s opinions but his own. The fact that 
he was not necessarily hostile to corporations 
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inevitably brought against him the charge that 
he was a “reactionary;’’ and his denunciations 
of such modern devices as the direct primary 
gave color to this accusation. What most 
impressed unprejudiced observers, however, 
was the freedom with which the candidate 
assailed many of the most cherished ideas of 
the masses. With many items of his pro- 
gramme probably the best intelligence of the 
state could not agree. Yet the one refreshing 
fact that outstood all others was that the candi- 
date was not chasing votes. He was portray- 
ing himself precisely as he was, with all his 
faults and all his virtues on the surface. In 
an age when outright demagogism has made 
possible many political careers, the almost 
frank cultivation of non-vote-getting policies 
by the new candidate came as something of a 
relief. Whether he was a teller of unpopular 
truths or unpopular untruths was not the 
main point; the significant thing was that the 
seeker of an important office should take a 
course which seemed almost inevitably to 
spell defeat. 

As Governor, Mr. Miller has shown this same 
unusual quality. He has taken a stand on the 
problem of New York City transit that has 
dismayed his party leaders and delighted his 
party opponents. For several years the trans- 
portation situation in New York City has pre- 
sented almost insuperable difficulties. The 
history of the New York traction rings has so 
darkened all discussions that it has been impos- 
sible to reach any sane conclusions. In the 
whole story of American finance there is 
nothing more shameful than the looting of the 
New. York surface lines by Wall Street specu- 
lators. To a considerable extent this is the 
cause of the present demoralization of city 
transit, but it is not the only cause. The in- 
creased cost of materials and high wages have 
handicapped the transportation companies of 
New York City just as they have handicapped 
all transportation systems. In most other cities 
the inevitable relief has been found by increas- 
ing fares. But the misfortune of New York 
is that this question has become purely a politi- 
calone. The city has suffered for nearly four 
years from a mayor who has the manners and 
the intelligence of a Dogberry, and whose polit- 
ical philosophy consists of a few phrases picked 
out of the Hearst newspapers. Mayor Hy- 
lan has seized upon the “five cent fare” as a 
great political issue. Any suggestion that this 
should be increased has been met with volleys 
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of denunciation for the “traction trust.”’ The 
fact that the “traction magnates” have such 
an odious reputation—and a reputation which 
is abundantly deserved—makes this an irresis- 
tible issue for party purposes. Yet the cry of 
“watered stock” loses some of its virtue when 
the roads are not only not earning any divi- 
dends on this stock but also, in many cases, are 
unable to pay the interest on their bonds. The 
evil effects are two-fold. The bankruptcy of 
the existing transit systems makes it impossible 
for the transit lines to give anything approach- 
ing adequate or decent service. For the same 
reason investors will not buy the securities 
which must be issued for the building of the 
new lines demanded by the city’s constantly 
increasing population. A desperate situation 
thus exists that demands immediate and cour- 
ageous action, or further misfortune will be the 
result. 

Governor Miller is the one man in public life 
who has not hesitated to deal with this matter 
exclusively upon its merits. He advocates 
the creation of a state commission which shall 
take charge of New York transit matters, and 
which shall have practically unlimited power 
to do anything necessary to give the city an 
adequate transit system. If conditions war- 
rant it, this commission shall even have power 
to increase fares. Every demagogic influence 
in either party and in the press has descended 
fiercely upon the Governor’s head. The Re- 
publican politicians see in this brave stand only 
its political effect. The Governor has pre- 
sented Mayor Hylan the one issue which he 
needs in his campaign for reélection! To 
which the Governor’s obvious retort is that he 
is not thinking about elections; he is merely 
trying to find his way out of a hopeless trans- 
portation muddle. The Governor is entitled to 
the respect of all people who admire courage, 
for he has done that one thing which above 
all demands courage in a public man; he has 
championed an unpopular cause. America 
has governors and mayors in plenty who have 
risen to power by heroically espousing the 
demands of the masses; New York now has a 
Governor who is prepared to do a far braver 
thing—tell several million voters that they 
are unreasonable and foolish and that they 
have been made the victims of political trick- 
sters and the gutter press. It is encouraging 
that already the people are rallying to his 
support. The career of Governor Miller will 
bear watching. 
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The Battleship Still the Ruler of the 
Waves 


armament should turn largely upon the 

subject of the battleship. That civilians, 
whose minds were chiefly filled during the war 
with submarines, destroyers, and airplanes, 
and in whose consciousness the battleship 
hardly entered, should regard this engine of 
warfare as obsolete, is not surprising. It is 
somewhat strange, however, that naval men 
themselves, who are expected to look below the 
surface, should reach a similar conclusion. The 
sea warfare of 1914-1918 largely took the form 
of a conflict between the submarine and the 
destroyer. From this the illogical deduction 
is drawn that only destroyers and submarines, 
and possibly aircraft, will cut much figure in 
any future war. 

The Wor.p’s Work and Admiral Sims’s book, 
“The Victory at Sea,” have already placed 
these different types of craft in their proper 
perspective. This book has been accepted, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, as the one com- 
plete description of submarine warfare, and the 
principles underlying it, which has yet ap- 
peared. Its reception in England itself, where 
interest in naval affairs is more keen than in this 
country, and where Admiral Sims’ services in 
the war are more accurately appreciated than 
in the United States, has been especially enthu- 
siastic. It is perhaps because this volume so 
unerringly points out the relation between the 
battle fleet and the anti-submarine forces 
that the people of Great Britain have so 
cordially welcomed it. 

The fundamental proposition is simply 
stated. This war disclosed that the phrase 
“control of the sea” had a very different 
meaning from that in which it had been used 
since the days of Nelson. Until 1914 “control 
of the sea” signified merely control of the sur- 
face of the sea. But the successful appearance 
of the first German submarine showed that 
the control of another part, the sub-surface, 
was just as important as dominating the top 
of the water. In April, 1917, when the 
United States entered the war, this control of 
the sea was divided; Great Britain held sway 
upon the surface, but Germany was supreme 
under water. Germany dominated the most 
advantageous area for the kind of warfare she 
was waging, and that is the reason why, in April 
1917, the Kaiser was winning. His sub, 


| T IS not strange that the discussion of dis- 
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marines were destroying British commerce at 
a rate which meant the speedy isolation of the 
British Isles and the inevitable surrender of 
the British people. 

How the submarine was conquered, how it 
was forced to abandon its depredations on the 
high seas and slink around the narrow water 
ways, how finally it was driven from these 
areas and became the hunted instead of the 
hunter, is the story which Admiral Sims has 
made plain. The most important element in 
this turning of the tables was the destroyer. 
It was soon discovered that the submarine 
could not exist anywhere in the neighborhood 
of this speedy little surface vessel. By ar- 
ranging merchant ships in convoy and sur- 
rounding them with protecting screens of 
destroyers, they were made practically im- 
mune to the attacks of submarines. 

The destroyer, therefore, saved the day; 
so much is at once apparent. It does not neces- 
sarily follow, however, that the destroyer alone 
could have blocked the submarine campaign. 
Any nation which relies upon so unstable a 
theory as this is destined to come to grief. 
The destroyer is a surface ship; compared to 
other surface ships—the scout cruiser, the 
battlecruiser, the battleship—it is small and 
feeble. If the destroyers could have been 
sunk, or driven into their harbors, the sub- 
marine would again have had the field com- 
pletely to itself. The Germans had a power- 
ful fleet, anchored in the Kiel Canal, which 
could have put every British destroyer out of 
action in twenty-four hours. The logical 
“answer” to the destroyer warfare on sub- 
marines, therefore, was to send the High Seas 
Fleet into the open and blow every destroyer 
out of the water. Why did the Germans not 
make so obvious a move? Simply because 
the British Grand Fleet would have anni- 
hilated the German battleships as soon as 
they had poked their noses out of their har- 
bors. The British and American destroyers 
were able to nullify the German under-water 
campaign only because the Grand Fleet at 
Scapa Flow kept the German dreadnaughts 
penned up in their anchorages. 

The new naval principle deduced from these 
facts was this: he who controls the surface of 
the water controls also the sub-surface. 
This control gives him the power to use his 
anti-submarine forces to destroy the sub- 
marines. Without such surface control he 
can make little headway against them. Con- 











trol of the surface is obtained by ships of enor- 
mous fighting power—that is, by battleships. 
Thus the war did not prove that the battle- 
ship was obsolete: what it did prove was that, 
as always, the battleship was the engine of sea 
warfare which determined the course of events. 


A Third Element—Control of the Air 


T IS thus apparent that the submarine 
| has not driven the battleship from the 
seas. Buta lively-discussion is now taking 
place in England and this country about the 
possibilities of the airship. In future, it is said, 
aircraft will not have the slightest difficulty 
in destroying the largest battleship fleet in 
existence. The proponents of this theory as- 
sert that they have completely proved their 
case. They have towed the old battleship /n- 
diana out to sea, and sent after it a fleet of 
airplanes, which have circled above the old 
hulk, and dropped sand bags upon its deck. 
Had these sand bags been bombs, they would 
perhaps have destroyed the vessel. Not only 
could the airplanes have dropped these ex- 
plosive missiles, but they could have flooded 
the ships with poison gases which would have 
destroyed or incapacitated their crews. Does 
this experiment prove that these aerial fighters 
have rendered the battleship superfluous? 
Not necessarily. The performance recalls 
the manner in which it was proved, long before 
the Worid War, that no battleship could live 
anywhere near a submarine. Submarines, 
armed with wooden torpedoes, were permitted 
to creep near the big surface ships; under these 
conditions they had no difficulty in “torpedo- 
ing” the victim. Any one knows, without 
these experiments, that a torpedo, striking 
the side of a ship, may sink it, and that a bomb, 
dropped from an airplane, can, if properly 
aimed—as in a certain percentage of cases it 
can be—hit the deck and perhaps blow it to 
pieces. But the first experiment did not mean 
that the submarine had made the battleship 
obsolete, and neither does the second show 
that the airplane has accomplished the same 
result. 

The submarine showed that control of the 
sea meant more than control of the surface. 
Aircraft show that another element must now 
be considered—the control of the air. Any 


navy which henceforth wishes to obtain 
domination at sea must be master in all three of 
these elements. 


An American naval authority, 
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looking far into the future, has declared that 
the coming warship will possess three qualities: 
it must be able to sail on the surface, under 
the surface, or in the air. But such an ideal 
vessel is still remote. The immediate task of 
naval experts is to discover some way to con- 
trol the air. The battleship must remain the 
ultimate source of strength, for the reason that 
it is the only type of vessel which can throw 
mighty projectiles twenty and twenty-five 
miles, and the business of naval inventors is to 
find some way of protecting this great vessel 
while it is performing this indispensable ser- 
vice. So far as the submarine is concerned 
this has been accomplished; and there are 
plenty of signs that aircraft can also be pre- 
vented from destroying surface vessels. The 
British navy and our own are building, or are 
preparing to build, a new type of ship known 
as a plane carrier. Such a vessel can carry 
forty or fifty planes, as well as provide runways 
for launching them. The purpose is to attach 
these, in large numbers, to every battle squad- 
ron. When the enemy airplanes draw near, 
prepared to do in real life what the experi- 
mental planes recently did to the undefended 
Indiana, the airplane carriers will launch their 
aerial fleets, which will immediately engage the 
enemy in battle. If they succeed in destroy- 
ing the air foe, then the battle fleet is safe; 
if they fail, then it will be endangered. Prob- 
ably other methods of meeting the new danger 
will be found; but this in itself promises satis- 
factory results. Every new invention shows 
merely that warfare has become more compli- 
cated; it does not mean that the essential prin- 
ciples have changed. An airship that can 
throw a 16-inch shell twenty miles, and which 
can carry a great magazine of such missiles, 
will make the battleship obsolete, but that is 
the only kind of aircraft that can do so. 

The war demonstrated that a navy could 
control the sub-surface and defeat the subma- 
rine only by first controlling the surface. It 
is apparent that precisely the same rule ap- 
plies to the control of the air. No navy can 
fight another navy with airplanes without first 
obtaining a mastery on top of the water. The 
basis of warfare on aircraft will be the surface, 
just as was the basis of warfare on submarines. 

That a fleet of airplanes, operating from the 
coast, can keep off a fleet of battleships and pre- 
vent bombardment and troop landings or even 
nullify an old-fashioned blockade, is probably 
true. But that can be done without aircraft, 
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as the war abundantly demonstrated. Why 
did not the British fleet bombard the German 
ports or attempt to “dig the rats out of their 
holes?” Why did it not blockade these 
ports in the old-fashioned way, by stationing 
its battleships within a comparatively short 
distance of them? Simply because such an 
attempt would have led to its destruction from 
mines, submarines, aircraft, and other defen- 
sive weapons. One of the features of this war 
which has escaped general observation is that 
the old-fashioned blockade is no longer a possi- 
bility. The British fleet, for the greater part 
of the war, kept nearly six hundred miles away 
from the ports which it was blockading— 
and effectually blockading—simply because, 
under modern conditions, the hugging of the 
enemy coast is no longer possible. Aircraft 
add something to the security of our cities 
and coastline, and aircraft construction should 
therefore be encouraged. But, even without 
it, we are fairly secure. And to abandon the 
building of battleships would mean that we 
could not engage in naval warfare. 


The New President of Yale 


ALE UNIVERSITY has shown a 

Y high degree of common-sense in the 
choice of its new president. In the 
American educational scheme, Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton fill an indispensable need. 
The nation is rich in institutions of the higher 
learning; in particular no country has any- 
thing which can be compared with the great 
state supported universities of the United 
States. The principle underlying these foun- 
dations—that it is the business of the common- 
wealth to furnish a free college education 
to any boy or girl who is qualified to receive it 
—is one of the noblest expressions of American 
democracy. The work accomplished by such 
institutions as the Universities of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, California, and Illinois in uplifting 
the general intelligence and in improving the 
quality of the citizenship of their several states, 
is almost incalculable. The demand for the 
training which they give was never so great as 
it is now; and their great size, which increases 
every year, is perhaps the most reassuring 
fact in American life at this moment. It 
means that the United States isabundantly pro- 
viding its citizens-with that education without 
which there can be no democracy and no 
real industrial or political progress. 
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But these great state universities are by their 
very organization local in their appeal. In 
many cases their work is closely related to the 
life of the states of whose educational system 
they form the culmination. .The curriculum, 
while by no means ignoring what is usually 
called the “cultural” element in education, 
pays great attention to the practical ends of 
life. The membership is drawn almost exclu- 
sively from the particular state in which the 
university is located. 

Although it is inevitable that the great ma- 
jority of American university graduates must 
receive their degrees at these state institutions, 
it is well that there are several universities 
which are not supported by taxation and 
which draw their students from the nation as a 
whole. In a country where everything is 
new, there is a certain satisfaction in the fact 
that there are several colleges and universities 
which are older than the United States itself. 
Harvard, Yale, William and Mary, Columbia, 
and Princeton—these are almost the only living 
links which we have with the Colonial period in 
American history. Harvard, founded in 1636 
was contemporary with Cotton Mather and 
the original Pilgrim Fathers, and Yale, founded 
in 1701, antedates the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution by nearly a hundred years. 
These institutions have thus grown up with 
the nation, they have been living witnesses of 
its development, they have participated in its 
struggles and its triumphs, and they have done 
much to educate the men who have directed its 
course. Their national character is thus woven 
in their very being. A glance at the catalogues 
shows that they draw their students not from 
any one state or section, but from all parts of 
the country—and, for that matter, from all 
parts of the world. Similarly, although these 
older universities have their professional 
schools, some of them of very high standing, 
they devote rather more attention to polite 
learning than those which are supported by 
public taxes. The mere fact that they are not 
dependent on public bounty makes this pos- 
sible, for most legislators, in voting educational 
appropriations, are likely to demand a practical 
return from the outlay. Again, Harvard, Yale, 
and Princeton, because they are independent 
financially, are also independent intellectually; 
“academic freedom” can reside much more 
safely in places where the professors chairs 
cannot be assailed by politicians in the law- 
making bodies. In the time when education 

















is becoming more and more utilitarian, the 
nation has a place for a few institutions that 
have traditions, that nourish the national 
spirit, and that stand for scholarship and 
general cultivation as ends in themselves. 

For these very reasons Yale has done well in 
selecting its new president outside the ranks 
of its own graduates. For more than a hundred 
years the New Haven coterie has controlled its 
destinies. Its presidents during this period 
have not only been Yale graduates, but Yale 
professors. They have spent practically their 
entire existence in this one atmosphere; their 
knowledge both of education and of life, and 
their ideals, have all been derived from this one 
source. Several have been eminent men; 
it would be difficult, for example, to find any- 
where a man more personally distinguished 
than the retiring president of Yale, Arthur T. 
Hadley. Both Harvard and Yale have had a 
kind of unwritten law that their heads must 
necessarily be found among their own gradu- 
ates. But this is a narrow view for institutions 
whose chief boast is that they are national in 
character and that they represent all that is 
finest in American culture. Such a rule neces- 
sarily stamps them as provincial. To what 
extent Yale has suffered from this practice is not 
evident; perhaps she has not suffered at all, for 
the past represents the pioneer period in Amer- 
ican education, and Yale has not only found 
excellent presidents for herself among her grad- 
uates, but also has given great heads to other 
institutions—men like Northrup to the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Gilman to Johns Hopkins, 
White to Cornell, and Carter to Williams. 
But a new era has arrived in education as in 
most other human activities. A university 
president now needs as many outlooks as pos- 
sible. A break in the New Haven dynasty, 
therefore, must necessarily benefit the future of 
Yale. And its new president certainly repre- 
sents a change. Mr. James R. Angell is the 
son of the famous educator and diplomat, James 
B. Angell. He obtained his education at the 
University of Michigan, Harvard, Berlin, and 
Halle. He has been a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and at Chicago Univer- 
sity and is at present head of the Carnegie 
Corporation. His subject has not been that 
theology in which too many New England 
college presidents have excelled, but it has 
been that eminently modern and human topic 
—psychology. Here is an educational exper- 
lence sufficiently comprehensive for an institu- 
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tion which aims to touch American life at so 


many different points. When this is com- 
bined with a forceful character, an open mind, 
an engaging person, a quiet courage, and a 
democratic outlook—as it is in the present case 
—a university head is obtained that comes 
pretty close to the ideal. The election of 
President Angell opens a new day for Yale. 


The Effects of Prohibition in Boston 
S MUCH has been published about the 


police records of large cities under 

prohibition that it is well to have the 
facts about Boston and New York accurately 
set forth. The Temperance Board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has published 
a broadside about Boston which seems en- 
tirely authoritative, the evidence and statis- 
tics having all been supplied by the Police 
Department and other official sources. 

The police records show that arrests for 
drunkenness have fallen from 52,692 in 1919 
to 16,487 in 1920; and for non-support from 
862 to 584. Arrests for larceny during these 
years decreased from 3,117 to 2,699; for offenses 
against property without violence, from 4,310 
to 3,486, and with violence from 716 to 565; 
for manslaughter from 83 to 66, and for murder 
from 24 to 22. It must be realized, too, that a 
considerable part of such crimes—murder, for 
example—are premeditated, and _ therefore 
temporary intoxication is not responsible. 
The reduction of the court cases of so many 
kinds is amazing. The police court figures are 
supplemented by those of other institutions 
which come into intimate contact with the 
effects of alcoholism. The Boston City Hos- 
pital, for example, treated 584 patients for 
alcoholism between July 1, 1918, and July 1, 
1919; but in the subsequent year only 221; in 
addition, cases of delirium tremens decreased 
from 85 to 39, although patients poisoned by 
wood alcohol increased from 33 to 128, and a 
new type, those poisoned by a local substitute 
for whiskey known by the name of “jackey,”’ 
and elsewhere as “ Jamaica ginger,’ numbered 
134 in the first prohibition year. Altogether 


these patients numbered in the pre-prohibition 
year 702, and the next year only 522. 

As valuable perhaps as statistics, is the com- 
ment of Boston men and women whose pro- 
fession brings them into contact with the home 
life of classes formerly greatly afflicted by 
Public nurses, 


alcohol. representatives of 
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maternity hospitals and provident associations, 
in fact, all institutions for social service, have 
reported many cases of complete reform in the 
home life of families where the father had 
formerly frequented the corner saloon. 

It has not been shown how far these conclu- 
sions in regard to Boston apply to other parts 
of the country, but certainly such improvement 
cannot be considered universal as yet. In New 
York, at least, the police records show a slight 
increase in arrests for drunkenness, and Dr. 
Mason Gregory, director of the alcoholic 
wards of Bellevue Hospital, declares that his 
patients have doubled, many of them seriously 
poisoned by “moonshine.” It would be inter- 
esting to know whether this contrast with Boston 
is the result of theinefficiency, or possibly a worse 
offense, of the authorities, or to more fundamen- 
tal social conditions which confront the enforce- 
ment officials in New York. The improvement 
of the Boston police records, at any rate, is not 
due to a laxity in making arrests if the supple- 
mentary evidence of the Methodist Church 
was based on a thorough investigation. 


A Great American Surgeon 


TESTIMONIAL dinner was recently 
held in Philadelphia which formed a 
fitting recognition of the fact that there 
are other forces than soldiers and statesmen 
engaged in shaping the destinies of this nation. 
Mr. Wells’s recent review of mundane annals 
suggests that these same gentlemen may not 
loom so large in the historical writings of the 
next one hundred years as they have in the past. 
Whatever one may think of this Englishman’s 
slighting treatment of such mighty creatures as 
Alexander, Cesar, Charlemagne, and Na- 
poleon, the contempt which he feels for them 
at least registers a healthy modern sentiment. 
These are not the makers of the world in any 
real sense, they are merely its encumbrances, 
the men who prevent the normal development 
of civilization, the arch criminals who are 
responsible for the long centuries of darkness, 
injustice, cruelty, and superstition. The men 
who are really entitled to the pinnacle are such 
characters as Galileo, Newton, Pasteur, Wash- 
ington, and Lincoln. 

The American recently honored at Phila- 
delphia by several hundred men famous in 
American science and citizenship was Dr. 
William Williams Keen. To the average news- 


paper reader, in whose mind the names of the 
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Kaiser, Foch, Lloyd George, and Harding are 
every day events, Dr. Keen is perhaps not 
particularly well known. In a useful life ex- 
tending over eighty-four years this eminent 
surgeon has done only one thing which re- 
motely approaches the sensational. A few 
years ago he published a magazine article dis- 
closing how, nearly twenty years before, he had 
placed the President of the United States, 
Grover Cleveland, on a yacht, taken his 
precious burden out to sea, and deftly and unos- 
tentatiously removed a growth from his throat. 
That Dr. Keen had so successfully kept this 
secret until the ex-President’s death discloses at 
once that he possesses no real gift for publicity. 
Those whose memories go back to the exciting 
political period of 1893 can faintly imagine the 
disturbance this news would have caused had 
it been published at the time. Interesting 
as was this achievement, however, it represents 
a small part of Dr. Keen’s service to mankind. 
Even saving the life of such a great President as 
Grover Cleveland, at an hour when his life was 
of almost inestimable value to his country, does 
not compare with the permanent worth of the 
long battle which Dr. Keen has waged with 
the invisible enemies of the race. His perman- 
ent monument is not even the shelf full of great 
books which he has written on surgery; his 
great work was done in the ’seventies, when he 
introduced antiseptic surgery into this country. 
At that time Lister sadly needed friends; in 
his own country he was ridiculed and anathe- 
matized; his earliest recognition was received 
in other countries than hisown. Dr. Keen be- 


-came his champion in the United States when 


it was almost fatal to a surgeon’s reputation 
to take such an unpopular stand. But Dr. 
Keen had served as surgeon all through the 
Civil War. He knew at first hand the frightful 
mortality from blood poisoning which followed 
hospital operations. He is fond of recalling 
that, in his early student days, the exudate 
from such wounds was known as “laudable 
pus”—a naive evidence that the learned re- 
garded this phenomenon as not destructive 
but as positively helpful. It was largely owing 
to Dr. Keen’s battles for Listerism that that 
system finally became the orthodox practice 
in America. That was achievement enough 
for one man, but the zest which this ripe scholar 
put in that campaign he is now utilizing in 
others at the age of eighty-four. The chief 
objects of his scorn now are those enemies of 
animal experimentation who regard the life 
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of a guinea pig as of more importance than a 
baby choking to death with diphtheria or a 
rabbit as a more precious thing than a man or 
woman suffering the torments of tetanus. 
American surgical science, in honoring Dr. 
Keen, honors the best things in modern life. 
Men of his stamp will loom much larger in 
the Twentieth Century than they did in the 
Nineteenth. 


Training of Disabled Soldiers at Last 
Under Way 


OR carrying on the work of the Federal 
H Board for Vocational Education, Con- 
gress has appropriated, since June, 
1918, $129,000,000, and the work of the Board 
is now progressing rapidly. The criticism 
leveled at the Board has passed, and in reality 
never should have been made, for Congress, 
in its original bill, appropriated only two 
million dollars and then forgot the matter for 
more than a year, leaving the Board to bear the 
brunt of the criticism but helpless to improve 
matters. Thé total expenditures for the two 
years from June 27, 1918, to June 30, 1920, 
amounted to $34,719,196, wnereas for the 
fiscal year 1921-22 it is estimated that 
$78,000,000 will be required—more than twice 
the amount to be expended in half the time. 

So now, with the organization of the offices of 
the Board completed and funds for the work 
already appropriated, the retraining of our 
disabled veterans is well under way. About 
1,700 schools and colleges are giving training 
to disabled men in courses approved by the 
Federal Board, and more than 8,500 industrial, 
agricultural, and commercial employing agen- 
cies have codperated with the Board in provid- 
ing “training on the job.” In order to 
eliminate red tape as much as possible an 
effort has been made to avoid centralization of 
of control. There is, it is true, a central office 
of the Board in Washington, but the heads 
the fourteen district offices in the country have 
been given the utmost freedom in deciding on 
cases in their districts, and each of the 114 
subordinate local offices is directly responsible 
for placing men in training, getting subsistence 
pay to men in training, and for the follow up 
work that practically all cases require. 

On June 30, 1919, the number of men in 
training was 3,203, but one year later the 
number had grown to more than 40,000 and from 


June 30th to December 1, 1920, 19,000 men _ 
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were enrolled. Up to December 1, 1920, about 
160,000 disabled men had been approved as 
eligible for training. Of these, 94,000 had been 
approved under section 2 of the rehabilitation 
law, which provides tuition and support of the 
men and their dependents during the time 
they are learning their new vocation. The 
remaining 66,000 are eligible without mainte- 
nance. 

But because a man has been approved does 
not mean that he will necessarily accept the 
opportunity offered him. Or he may defer 
his instruction, as he is permitted to do. 
Other eligibles are still in hospitals, convalesc- 
ing, and many other conditions may arise to 
prevent immediate entrance on courses already 
approved. Misunderstanding has developed 
regarding the authority of the Board to provide 
training and support for disabled men. Under 
the law, the Board is authorized to provide 
vocational work in cases where the man is 
eligible and where such training is feasible and 
may be regarded as a means of removing a 
vocational handicap. The Board is author- 
ized to give training and support only to men 
so disabled that they cannot return to their 
former occupations or enter successfully upon 
some other occupation without preparation. 
Under this authorization it is evident that 
many seriously disabled men may not be taken 
care of, while others, less severely injured, may 
be. In any case where there is doubt, the 
matter is decided in favor of the applicant, , 
in order to eliminate, as far as possible, any 
injustice. And it is a rule of the Board that 
no case shall ever be finally closed against 
a soldier. He may appeal at any time, on any 
reasonable grounds, for reconsideration. 

But the mere decision that a man is eligible 
does not end the Board’s responsibility. The 
real problem is to find out what he wants to do 
and what he can do. And when a course has 
been decided upon in conference with the man, 
there are many things still to be taken into 
consideration. Freshmen entering college are 
more or less on a common footing, having had 
approximately the same previous education, 
but such is not the case with the applicants 
that come before the Board. Some are illiter- 
ates, others have had practically no schooling, 
and this handicap must be overcome before 
specific vocational work can be undertaken. 
Many begin their training in schools and finish 
in workshops, where they are placed upon the 
permanent list of employees. Or they may 
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shift more than once from school to workshop 
and back again. Thus, putting a man into 
training is only one step in a long journey. 
Furthermore, more than 250 different employ- 
ment objectives have been defined for the 68,000 
men enrolled, and more than 10,000 agencies 
are codperating with the Board in assisting the 
men to obtain these objectives. The problems 
of the wounded men are still far from being 
solved, but so far as vocational training is 
concerned their lot has been greatly improved. 


Daylight Saving Improves the Public 
Health 


HE modern almanac might appropri- 

ately say, “About this time look for 

legislative debates on daylight saving.” 
This year the law makers are especially active 
on this subject. The able Health Commissioner 
of New York City, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, 
discusses the matter eloquently from the stand- 
point of public health. “There never was a 
time in the history of the United States,” he 
says “when the lives of our people were so 
greatly in danger as at this moment.”’ Despite 
energetic legislation, the housing facilities 
cannot meet the requirements of the cities for 
several years. In New York City 100,000 addi- 
tional dwellings are necessary to meet the pres- 
ent demand. The prevailing congestion, the 
increase of occupants in the ill-lighted, ill- 
ventilated rooms, means that the contact of 
each individual with disease is multiplied many 
times. While confronted with such difficulty 
in fighting normal contagion, the country is 
also in imminent danger from the terrible 
plagues of southern and eastern Europe. 
Dr. Copeland says that typhus has gained 
such headway in Russia that half the doctors 
in that country have died of the disease within 
the last few months, and in the Balkans only 
one doctor has survived to care for each 150,000 
people. America, even with the most stringent 
immigrant regulations, can not expect to avoid 
contamination. Even at the time of Dr. 
Copeland’s address, more than a month ago, 
two cases had been reported in Brooklyn in one 
day, and Waco, 2,500 miles from the Eastern 
ports of entry, had three cases of cholera. 
“Unless you stop travel, just as sure as fate 
we are going to have typhus and bubonic 
plague and cholera and small-pox and epidemic 
tuberculosis and epidemic dysentery in this 
country,” said Dr. Copeland. He then showed 
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that fresh air and sunlight are the most effec- 
tive agents in fighting foreign epidemics, as 
well as those with which we are familiar. 
Housing conditions make it impossible for the 
crowded families of our cities to obtain these 
two things in their homes, and their daily 
duties make it impossible to gain them in work- 
ing hours. The best expedient, therefore, 
which Dr. Copeland could suggest, was to 
continue the extra hour of sunlight and to 
establish a change of working hours. 

Mr. F. A. K. Boland of the Hotel Men’s 
Association supplemented the medical argu- 
ment. He told of a recent poll made by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York among 
the employees of 14,000 manufacturers, with 
the result that 230,000 of 241,000 desired the 
extra hour of sunshine. Representatives of 
other cities gave similar testimony. Unfor- 
tunately these representations have not pre- 
vailed against the pressure of the agricultural 
interests of New York State, but the point is 
applicable to all congested centres, which are 
certainly entitled to such relief from their mis- 
fortunes as an hour’s extra daylight can supply. 


Child Labor on the Farm 


HOSE who have been discussing the 
Smith-Towner Bill, which provides for a 
Federal Department of Education with 
a Secretary in the Cabinet, have so far given 
little attention to its important bearing on the 
problems of the country school and child 
labor on the farm. If Congress approves the 
bill, $100,000,000 will be apportioned annually 
among those states which appropriate a sum 
equal to their share for certain specified uses. 
Each state must use a definite fraction for the 
education of illiterates, another for the educa- 
tion of aliens, another for the training of teach- 
ers, and another for physical and hygienic train- 
ing. But one half of this $100,000,000 is to 
be used by the states complying with the re- 
quirements in “providing better instruction, 
particularly in rural schools.” 

The Investigations of the National Child 
Labor Committee show how vital are the con- 
current problems of the rural child—his illit- 
eracy and his place among the workers on the 
farm. There are many laws regulating indus- 
trial labor conditions, but practically none, 
state or national, pertaining to child labor on 
the farm. But a cursory examination of the 
conditions of agricultural life shows that gov- 
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ernmental control of this matter is much more 
difficult in the country than in the city. The 
fact that a large proportion of those working 
on farms are the children of the owners is a 
significant contrast to industrial conditions 
where representatives of many families are 
concentrated under a single employer. The 
average farmer thinks he is entirely capable of 
controlling his own children and not unnatur- 
ally resents any laws which apparently transfer 
this control to the state. Three quarters of 
American farm children are workers; and this 
is a far more serious restraint on rural education 
than the usual explanation—the general medi- 
ocrity of the district school, and its distance 
from the pupils’ homes. Yet a distinction 
should be made between the owner and the 
tenant farmer. A recent investigation shows 
that the average income of the owner, in Ten- 
nessee, for example, is $1,293; in a majority of 
cases, this means either that the owner sends 
his children to school in town, and conse- 
quently has no real interest in legislation in- 
volving taxation for school purposes, or that, 
ignoring their welfare, he unnecessarily com- 
pels his children to work. ‘The tenant farmer, 
however, receives an average income, in this 
state, of only $466; it is therefore questionable 
in his case whether he puts his children to work 
from necessity or from ignorance and callous 
disregard of the value of education. More- 
over, among the tenants there is frequent 
change of residence which continually inter- 
rupts and prevents school attendance. But 
conditions are most deplorable in the section 
where only one crop, such as tobacco or cotton, 
is grown on each farm. For there the char- 
acter of the crops permits the most efficient 
employment of children, and the working sea- 
son is so long that their opportunity for attend- 
ing school is greatly decreased. Moreover, 
it is on the one-crop farms that child labor is 
of the worst type; it is pure drudgery, gives 
the child no training which will assist him to 
become a capable farmer in adult years, and 
discourages all ambition, all interest in his 
work. The greater opportunity and tendency 
of parents to utilize their children in these sec- 
tions is suggested by the slightly larger average 
incomes of tenant families there. 

Mr. Gibbons, Special Agent on Agriculture 
of the National Child Labor Commission, 
recognizes how difficult the individualism of 
agrarian parents, tenancy and its meagre in- 
come, as well as other factors, make the prob- 
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lem of direct legislative action. He suggests 
that the child labor situation could be attacked 
indirectly by passing real compulsory education 
bills, and enforcing them. This is a most sug- 
gestive statement, when it is considered that as 
yet the only laws that deal with this subject 
are the few which actually recognize agricul- 
tural work as ground for exemption from school 
attendance. But Mr. Gibbons’s remedy is 
precisely what the Smith-Towner Bill would 
effect ; for in order that any state shall receive 
its share of the money provided for better in- 
struction, it must provide compulsory educa- 
tion of children from seven to fourteen for at 
least twenty-four weeks a year. There is a 
reasonable objection to the principle embodied 
in this bill—the pork barrel idea of drawing 
money from the Federal Treasury to pay for 
activities which properly belong to the state. 
Yet education is the first duty of a democracy; 
and it is a question whether the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in future, should not assume more of a 
responsibility for this work thanit has in the past. 


Swat the Rat 


HAT rats constitute a great danger to 
the public health has been known for 


some time; but never were those dangers 


so threatening as now. The fly carries the 
typhoid germ, the mosquito carries the malarial 
and other parasites; but the rat transmits 
bubonic plague, a much more terrible disease 
because of its epidemic character and astound- 


ing mortality. During its first outbreak 
in America, in the San Francisco Chinatown in 
1900, there were 113 deaths among 121 cases, 
while its potential malignity, when proper 
precautions are not taken, was shown in India 
where it caused 9,000,000 deaths in one year. 
Experts estimate that it is responsible for more 
deaths in the history of our race than war. 
During the last decade the “black death,” 
as it is called, has troubled this country little; 
but since the war it has been spreading rapidly 
through Asia and Europe, and cases have oc- 
curred in at least five American cities. It is 
not the rat, indeed, which is primarily respon- 
sible, but a certain flea whose favorite home is 
in its fur, and which finds its favorite pastime 
in jumping from its host to a human being, 
nipping him, and thus introducing the bubonic 
germ into his blood stream. But there is only 
one expeditious way of ridding ourselves of the 
flea, and that is to destroy the rat. Rats are 
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directly responsible for tremendous economic 
loss; it is estimated that every year they de- 
stroy $200,000,000 worth of foodstuffs in this 
country. 

There are at present in the United States 
probably as many rats as human beings, and 
they are so prolific that were but one pair to 
remain, they might, if unmolested, reproduce 
their present population of 100,000,000 in 
less than three years. Permanent extinction, 
therefore, can never be accomplished by local 
activity; a nation-wide campaign is indispen- 
sable. Mr. Bell, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, suggests that first preventive measures 
must be strictly enforced; these include the 
careful protection of all food supplies, the lib- 
eral use of tin and cement in buildings to pre- 
vent migration, the sealing with wire of all 
drain outlets, the complete destruction of 
refuse, and proper precautions with incoming 
boats, such as careful fumigation and hawser 
guards. But driving rats from one place to 
another is of little value, so that their exter- 
mination by poisons and trapping must be 
seriously undertaken. It is a campaign which 
would benefit every individual, and it is one 
which can only be successful if every individual 
does his part. 


The Survival of Buffaloes and Mississippi 
Packets 


ANY an American will rejoice to hear 
M that the Mississippi packet and the 
American buffalo, two of the most 
picturesque features in the history of the West, 
are no longer in danger of extinction. To-day 
some of the old packets are sailing from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, and the buffalo may be 
seen in considerable number on several reserva- 
tions; it will not henceforth be so difficult for 
travelers to visualize the Queen of Rivers as 
Mark Twain has painted it, or the great prairies 
over which Buffalo Bill galloped in our boy- 
hood imaginations. 

The Mississippi packet is restored, but it has 
acquired somewhat the utilitarian character of 
the Twentieth Century. It was originally the 
product of the Civil War, and flourished until 
the Interstate Commerce Law of 1887 made 
competition with the railroads impossible. In 
those days the packets were luxurious passenger 
steamers, carrying the Southern planters and 
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their families up and down the river. The de- 
velopment of modern Pullman cars, together 
with the speed of the railroad train, has ef- 
fectively destroyed this function; but the in- 
crease in freight rates during the World War 
has made river transportation of freight a 
profitable undertaking. So, within the last 
two years, forty-three steam freighters have ap- 
peared in the Mississippi Valley. Some are new 
boats; but thirty-one at least are the real old- 
timers, distinguished from all modern craft 
by their stern paddle-wheels. Almost forgot- 
ten, they have come forth from the seclusion 
of small, little known rivers of the South- 
west, from small towns of the Mississippi 
where they have been moored for thirty years, 
even from the bottoms of unused inlets where 
they had been sunk. And it seems that 
they have returned to stay, for many of the 
cities of the Mississippi are planning extensive 
harbor improvements for their use. New Or- 
leans, Vicksburg, and Memphis are three of 
the largest cities actively assisting these pack- 
ets, which can now carry freight at 20 per cent. 
to 40 per cent. less than their old rivals, the 
railroads. 

At the time the packet shipping was at its 
height, the gregarious bison had as yet been 
little molested. One of the great herds con- 
sisted of nearly three and a half million animals 
and one observer tells of riding twenty-five 
hours through this herd without a _ break; 
there must have been half a million animals 
within his sight. Of this and the other great 
herds there were practically no survivals a 
decade or so ago except the pitiful little group 
of 100 buffaloes in Yellowstone Park, and these 
were so poorly protected that complete extinc- 
tion seemed the inevitable result of promis- 
cuous poaching. But conditions have improved, 
and to-day there are thirty-five hundred 
animals in the United States, a third of 
which are under the protection of the Na- 
tional Government. There may be some regret 
at the refusal of the Government to purchase 
the animals on Antelope Island in the Great 
Salt Lake, whose owner is now selling hunting 
privileges at $200 a head. But there is some 
consolation in the reason given by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which declares that the 
prospect of extinction has now become so re- 
mote that the money might better be used in 
other ways. 


























OIL SECURITIES WITH INVESTMENT 





QUALIFICATIONS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the WorLD’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


NEW class of security has lately 
been brought to the attention 
of American investors. It is the 
oil bond, or rather debenture—the 
“promise-to-pay”’ of oil companies 

bearing a fixed rate of interest with the princi- 
pal repayable on a fixed date. Within recent 
months more than a hundred million dollars 
worth of these securities have been offered to 
the American public. Such companies as the 
Standard Oil of New York, the Standard Oil of 
California, the Gulf Oil Corporation, the Tide 
Water Oil Company, the Atlantic Refining 
Company, and the General Petroleum Cor- 
poration are represented in the list that has 
made these offerings. 

Three of these companies were former 
Standard Oil of New Jersey subsidiaries; and 
when to the seventy millions of new capital 
which they have recently acquired in this way 
is added the two hundred million that the New 
Jersey Company secured last year by the sale 
of preferred stock, and also the smaller amounts 
raised by other companies of the Standard 
group on notes and stock issues, an idea is 
gained of the amount of new capital that is 
now being employed by the so-called Standard 
companies in the business. It is to provide 
increased production here and abroad, to en- 
large refining capacity, build tank ships, and 
more recently to buy oil for storage at the 
reduced prices which now prevail. If the 
Federal taxes which these companies pay 
were not so heavy, they would not be borrowing 
so much to-day. In the past they financed 
their expansion operations for the most part 
out of earnings. 

_This new kind of security is worthy of con- 
sideration by investors, but is not a security 
that can be bought indiscriminately. The oil 
business is essentially speculative. Based upon 
such an indeterminate thing as the amount 
of oil underground, it cannot be otherwise. 
It is more difficult to measure a deposit of oil 
than a vein of copper or coal; in fact, it is im- 





possible to measure the oil, it is almost pure 
guess work. Some of the most promising 
new fields in Texas were practically ex- 
hausted after a year’s production. Pessimists 
are now sounding the death knell of the famous 
Mexican fields after eight or ten years of 
enormous production. Yet in Pennsylvania 
there are wells from which a barrel or more of 
oil has been pumped daily for the last fifty 
years. No one knows when production from 
any well or field will fail. For that reason, 
not only producing but refining and marketing 
companies that are dependent on one or a few 
fields for their supply of petroleum are not 
safe risks for investors no matter what their 
present earnings may be. 

But where a company draws its eiiitantitn 
from many fields, either because of ownership 
of wells or more particularly because of 
favorable location of its refineries in relation 
to pipe lines and markets, and where it has a 
well-established demand for its products, then 
when it offers debentures to the public, backed 
by earnings that are many times the interest 
charges and followed by stock that is selling 
for several times the amount of the debenture 
issue, investors can afford to give consideration 
to them. The recent issues mentioned above 
come in this class. The Standard Oil Company 
of New York, for example, which sold thirty 
million dollars worth of 7 per cent. debentures, 
had net earnings last year, after paying 
Federal taxes, of forty-three millions, and the 
selling price of its stock is around two hundred 
and fifty millions, representing the market’s 
valuation of the equity in the company over 
and above the amount of the debenture issue. 
Such earnings and property values certainly 
afford ample present security for these de- 
bentures. And as four millions of them will 
be paid off each year beginning 1925 and the 
last will be paid in 1931, only ten years hence, 
it is reasonable to believe that they will remain 
well secured to maturity. The lowest esti- 
mates of geologists give the American petroleum 
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industry, based on oil production from the 
ground in the United States alone, longer than 
that to live. Furthermore, American com- 
panies have started out to get production 
abroad, and after Nature’s supply of liquid 
petroleum is exhausted there will then be vast 
quantities of oil produced from oil-shale that 
will need to be refined and marketed. Ten 
years therefore seems a safe enough time to 
commit one’s funds to a well secured oil in- 
vestment. All of these recent debenture issues 
come due in that time except one which is for 
twelve years, and approximately half of that 
issue will be retired by large annual sinking 
fund payments before maturity. 

Debentures, debenture bonds, notes, or just 
bonds, as they are sometimes called, are not 
secured by mortgage on any property; but it is 
provided in the trust indentures covering these 
six oil company issues that no funded debts 
can be created having a prior claim on the 
present assets of the companies. Except in 
one case, this clause does not apply to property 
that may be acquired hereafter. In that case 
it is provided that no obligations can be 
created that will even rank ona parity with the 
present issue. In other words, if that company 
wishes to raise more capital in the next ten 
years, it will have to sell securities that come 
after this present issue or else call this issue for 
redemption at a premium. In the case of the 
other companies they might sell additional 
debentures at any time that rank equally 
with those now outstanding. Against prop- 
erty hereafter acquired they can also issue 
obligations that will stand ahead of these 
debentures. 

Investors should study all these provisions, 
as well as earnings and assets, before they 
put their money into any such securities. 
In the case of these oil debentures, for instance, 
there are restrictions, except for one company, 
as to the amount of funded debt that can be 
issued in relation to the ‘‘net assets” and 
“quick assets” of the companies. This helps 


to offset the fact that additional debentures 
can be sold that will rank equally with those 
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now outstanding. Nevertheless, the bring- 
ing out of additional issues might have a 
depressing effect on the old debentures, just as 
the sale of the second hundred million of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey preferred stock 
lowered the price for the first hundred million 
which was sold without intimation that there 
was more to follow. 

One who studies the conditions that surround 
these oil company debentures must become 
impressed with the highly speculative nature 
of the securities of small oil companies. These 
are the issues that untrained investors have 
bought in such large amounts in the last few 
years. Some of these, unfortunately, pay or 
did pay substantial dividends. In the case 
of the crooked get-rich-quick promoter’s offer- 
ings these dividends are usually paid out of 
money that has been received in payment for 
stock. In many other cases the dividend 
payments come from the earnings of wells at 
“flush” production and at the highest prices 
for oil. The day of reckoning is now at hand 
for such companies; those who bought their 
stocks are beginning to regret it. They did not 
realize that while the good times were on they 
should be setting aside a good part of the 
dividends they received and considering it as 
repayment on the principal. Now these 
dividend payments are diminishing and the 
chance of getting one’s money back on the 
stocks of such companies are growing less. 

This plan of setting aside some portion of the 
dividend from an oil stock as a repayment 
on the principal should be adopted in the case 
of large as well as small companies. Where 
it is a well established company, drawing its 
oil from many sources, the amount would not 
need to be as much each year as in the case of a 
small local company that might be snuffed out 
almost any time. But such a scheme would 
place one in better position to meet the un- 
certainties of the oil business. These debenture 
issues, with their sinking funds and serial ma- 
turities, recognize the soundness of this 
principle, and they therefore offer the safest 
investments available in this speculative field. 
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NO TIME FOR NATIONAL 
COMPLACENCY 
By HENRY L. STIMSON 


HERE has been a general condition of affairs. Many old-fashioned 
feeling among many of us that business men, after the unrest and Bol- 
after the strain and sacrifices shevism of the last two years, look for a 
of the war, and after some of period when, as they put it, labor will 
the unwise experiments that feed out of their hands. Many old- 
have accompanied the war, we are going fashioned political leaders are soothing 
to have what we call a return toa normal themselves with the comfortable impres- 
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sion that the people are thoroughly tired 
of progressive movements and reforms, 
and that a long period of conservatism is 
before us. 

Is there any economic or political basis 
for such a forecast? So far as I can see, 
not the slightest. The present wave of 
conservatism is but the momentary reac- 
tion after the nervous effort of war; very 
soon it will be replaced by the discontent 
which is the accompaniment of pressure 
for relief from evils, and unless the Ad- 
ministration which is now going into 
national power takes the lead in the solu- 
tion of these problems, it will eventually 
be rejected as decisively as the one which 
is now going out of office. Further- 
more, there is manifestly a limit to the 
patience of a people in being oscillated to 
and fro between political parties, with- 
out either party achieving substantial 
progress; sooner or later large portions 
of that people are likely to turn to more 
radical proposals or methods on the plea 
that parliamentary methods are barren. 

The fundamental fact which will con- 
trol our political temper, as it has con- 
trolled the temper of all peoples since 
the dawn of history, is the pressure of 
our population upon the land. Until the 
last decade of the last century we never 
felt that pressure at all. We had no real 
problems in the sense in which older na- 
tions faced them. Our institutions un- 
derwent no real social strain. Almost 
any institution, given a people of our 
self-governing instincts, would have 
worked successfully. 

But now our free homestead land—that 
great safety valve against discontent— 
is gone. At the same time our population: 
has been diluted with elements inexperi- 
enced in political self-control, to an extent 
which we realize with new surprise 
every day. And we are facing a new 
influx of immigration more rapid and alien 
than any in the past. 

We have not handled: well that price- 
less heritage of the earth’s surface, which 
as a nation we inherited a century and a 


half ago. The stability of such European 
nations as France and Germany during 
the Nineteenth Century, primarily arose 
from the redistribution of their lands 
among their population which took place 
at the opening of that century, and the 
consequent development of a large class 
of small farmers. Under careless laws 
and still more careless administration we 
have thrown away a great opportunity to 
ensure a similar development, and in- 
stead of distribution have permitted ex- 
cessive accumulations not only of land 
but also of other natural resources. 
Our methods have facilitated rapid ex- 
ploitation and material development, 
but they have also laid up for us in the 
future a problem of redistribution which 
is grave indeed. 

Cognate with our land problem is our 
labor problem—that of the so-called 
democratization of industry. The man 
who can no longer salve his discontent 
as a subordinate by becoming an inde- 
pendent freeholder, must in some way 
be given a voice in the management of 
his life in the industry to which that life 
is devoted. Then there is our race prob- 
lem, our problem of education, and our all 
comprehensive problem of Americaniza- 
tion. Has our progress in solving any 
one of these elemental substantive prob- 
lems kept pace with the rate at which our 
increasing population is thrusting those 
problems at us? For it is not only a case 
of making progress, but also of making 
it with sufficient rapidity to keep ahead of 
the rapid forces of discontent and disin- 
tegration. Successful political evolution 
is arace against tendencies which are far 
from stationary. It therefore seems to 
me a plain illusion that we can be con- 
fronting any substantial period during 
which we can afford to stand still, or 
even do more than take our breath. 

Furthermore, before we can even ad- 
dress ourselves to these substantive ques- 
tions with any reasonable hope of their 
correct solution, there is much prelim- 
inary constructive work to be done on our 
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governmental machinery. A body politic 
whose organs do not move codrdinately 
or responsively is as badly handicap- 
ped in the performance of its substan- 
tive labors, as a human body afflicted 
with locomotor ataxia. During the last 
two years the American people have been 
the witness of a demonstration of the 
need of a responsible government as con- 
clusive as it has been humiliating. At a 
crisis of the world’s history, when the wel- 
fare, and even the lives, of millions of 
human beings, both in and out of Amer- 
ica, depended upon prompt and intelli- 
gent action, our Government has been for 
more than twenty-seven months unable 
to agree upon a method of terminating the 
war. For more than a year it has been 


drifting, literally without any executive 
government. 

We should be foolish, indeed, to attrib- 
ute this impasse wholly or even mainly 
to personal causes. On the contrary, it is 
due primarily to defects in our govern- 
mental system, exhibiting themselves 
as such defects inevitably do, at a time 
of stress and pressure. Upon the new 
Administration rests the responsibility not 
only of starting up the suspended func- 
tions of government, but also of applying 
the work of repair to the defects which 
have caused the hiatus. May they re- 


cognize the limitations of time and op- 
portunity under which their work must 
be accomplished, if it is to be accom- 
plished at all. 


THE GREAT FARM MOVEMENT 
TOWARD COOPERATION 


By HENRY J. HASKELL 


HE Mississippi Valley is the 

natural home of _ insurgent 
movements. With a compar- 

atively equable distribution of 

wealth, the people of the Valley 

are essentially democratic. The fron- 
tier influence is still manifest in their 
neighborliness and in their interest in 
any attractive proposal to improve the 
common lot. It was by no accident that 
out of the prairie states came the Grange, 
Greenbackism, the Farmers’ Alliance, 
Populism, Bryanism, Progressivism; that 
they were the backbone of the direct prim- 
ary, prohibition, and woman’s suffrage. 
Certain of these movements were the 
outcome of an accumulation of moral 
ideas that finally overflowed in a flood of 
altruistic activity. Others came from 
economic pressure. The depression at- 
tending the opening of far reaches of 
Western lands after the Civil War pro- 
duced the revolt of the Grange in the 


’seventies. The agricultural depression of 
the late eighties and early nineties found 
expression in the Farmers’ Alliance, 
Populism, and the ideas for which Mr. 
Bryan was spokesman. Futile flounder- 
ings, perhaps, but idealistic. 

Against this background emerges the 
fact that within the last few months has 
come the severest agricultural panic in his- 
tory. TheValley raised record crops only 
to see billions of dollars swept from their 
value almost over night. The farmer’s 
frame of mindwasevident. He had tasted 
the things of civilization in his prosperity. 
He would not give them up. A comfort- 
able home, motor-car, good roads, better 
schools for his children—all these were 
menaced by the slump in prices. What 
could he do to save them? The trouble 
was not in production. He was producing 
so much that the entire system was out 
of balance. The problem of distribution 
was brought with new forceto his attention. 
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Three courses were open, one destruc- 
tive, one radically political, the third evo- 
lutionally constructive. The destructive 
course, urged by noisy politicians, was to 
smash the existing distributing system of 
Boards of Trade and packing houses, 
trusting to Providence for something 
better. The radical course was to resort 
to political action under the Non-Partisan 
League. The constructive course was to 
develop the power of the farmer to help 
himself through codperation. While it 
is too early to tell how much strength the 
first two courses will develop, it is to the 
third that the most trusted farm leaders 
are turning. A generation of experience 
has not been in vain. 

The farmer is naturally a strong in- 
dividualist. Economic pressure has 
forced him to codperate. Early efforts 
in the Grange codperative stores were 
generally unsuccessful. But early in the 
present century the necessity of improv- 
ing marketing conditions produced little 
neighborhood groups that united on a 
commodity basis to facilitate distribution. 
These codperatives developed sporad- 
ically. They got control of grain ele- 
vators, creameries, cheese factories, can- 
neries, fruit packing plants. In 1917 
the Department of Agriculture estimated 
that there were fifty-five hundred such 
coéperative organizations doing a business 
of 625 million dollars a year. In the 
succeeding four years they have come 
with a rush. New organizations are 
constantly forming. Mule growers in 
Missouri organize to provide credit facili- 
ties for selling animals in the South. 
Orchard men organize in the apple 
states, potato growers in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and the Eastern Shore, melon 
growers in Oklahoma. The most impor- 
tant of these codperative efforts has been 
the pool of wool growers who have been 
holding 70 per cent. of last season’s clip for 
better prices. They even have contracted 
with some of the smaller mills to manufac- 
ture woolen cloth to be sold direct to the 
farmer, thus saving middlemen’s profits. 


The effect of these local movements has 
been cumulative. In his present distress 
the farmer naturally turns to an extension 
of the principle which he has seen success- 
fully applied around him. Plans are now 
maturing for experiments on a nation- 
wide scale in the codperative marketing of 
grain and livestock. 

The impetus for these came largely 
from the remarkable success of the 
coéperative producers of California. A 
conference of five hundred representa- 
tives of farm organizations, called in 
Chicago last summer by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, was nearly 
swept off its feet by the brilliant address of 
Mr. Aaron Sapiro, attorney for several 
California codperatives. He told how 
the raisin industry, flat on its back in 
1911, had been made highly profitable 
by a coéperative organization which had 
employed a competent sales director, 
traffic manager, and other officials. By 
judicious advertising, for instance, the 
demand for raisins, largely confined to 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, has been 
spread over the year. He described 
the success of the prune growers’ organiza- 
tion and told how, when it had learned 
of the planting of additional trees that 
seemed likely by 1923 to increase the 
crop materially, it had sent agents to 
Asia to create a market for the surplus. 
It was the story of large scale business 
methods applied to farm problems. Most 
important of all, it was a story of self 
help. “Out in California we don’t sit 
down and cry over our troubles,” said 
Mr. Sapiro. “We get out and hustle.” 

As the outcome of this conference all 
the important farmers’ organizations, 
headed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, with a million and a half 
members, united in appointing two 
committees to study the question of 
cooperative grain and livestock market- 
ing through great central agencies. What 
these committees have in mind has been 
expressed by their chairman, Mr. C. H. 
Gustafson of Lincoln, Neb. “The Amer- 
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ican farmer,” he says, “has concluded 
that he can’t make a living wage by 
merely producing raw materials. He is 
formulating plans to add to his income 
as a producer some of the profits that are 
going to the speculator in these commod- 
ities.” That is, it is proposed that the 
farmer, through his federated codpera- 
tives, not only have the advantage of 
competent sales managers to market his 
wheat on a large scale, but also that he go 
into the distributing business through the 
control of local and terminal elevators, 
and perhaps eventually through the 
ownership of mills. How far this plan 
is applicable to the sale of livestock is 
in doubt. Livestock, as a_ perishable 
commodity, constitutes a separate prob- 
lem of great complexity. 

The standing of the men behind these 
plans is an assurance that there will be an 
extensive development of the codpera- 
tive marketing idea in the Valley in the 
immediate future. _It will be an experi- 
ment_.on so large a scale as to be of very 
great national significance. A more eco- 
nomical distributing system would lower 
the cost of living to the industrial East, 
while providing additional profit to the 
millions of farm producers. 

The general aspect of the movement 
is exceedingly promising. The war gave 
an impressive demonstration that con- 
centrated buying has a_ tremendous 
advantage over competitive selling. This 
was particularly evident in activities 
of the War Industries Board under the 
direction of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch. 
Concentrated buying of Chilean nitrates 
by the board at the outset obtained a 
supply at ten shillings six pence a hun- 
dred pounds, against a competitive mar- 
ket price of seventeen shillings which 
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was then tending upward. Out of this 
experience came the first international 
economic executive, that of nitrates, 
which controlled the price for all the Allies 
on a much more reasonable basis than had 
existed. Concentrated buying of wool 
resulted in a saving of 45 million dollars 
on one government contract. Concen- 
trated buying of tin reduced the price 
from $1.38 to $.725, with a saving of 
75 million dollars. Concentrated buy- 
ing of wheat by the Royal Commission 
was met successfully only by concentrated 
selling by the United States Grain 
Corporation. When the Grain Corpora- 
tion left the field last summer, con- 
tinued concentrated buying for export 
helped depress the price. 

The farmer should materially improve 


his condition through concentrated sell- — 


ing. Large codperative units can avail 
themselves of competent sales managers, 
command full information of world 
market conditions, make advantageous 
arrangements for financing, prevent 
dumping, and promote an orderly distribu- 
tion of the product. These are essential 
features of the California system where 
codperative marketing allots the crops 
regularly to the consuming centres, 
increasing the allotment if the yields are 
unusually heavy and stimulating lagging 
local demands by advertising. There is 
hardly the possibility of the same com- 
plete organization in the vast and widely 
scattered production of the grains that 
there is in the compact fruit regions of 
the Pacific Coast. The difficulties in 
effective codperation in livestock are 
still greater. Yet the stakes of success are 
of such far-reaching importance that 
the outcome must be of universal in- 
terest. 
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HAS THE AIRPLANE MADE THE 
BATTLESHIP OBSOLETE ? 


The Former Now an Offensive Weapon Against which the Latter Has no Adequate De- 
fence. Some Facts About Their Relative Speed, Destructive Power, Cost, and Utility 


By BRIG.—-GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


United States Air Service 


URELY we have learned some lessons 
from the World War. The greatest 
intellects of all the civilized world 
could not have been applied, for four 
or five years, to a contest such as the 

titanic struggle in Europe without evolving 
something new. 

In our Civil War the whole tactical system 
used by armies was changed as the result of 
improvements in fire-arms. No longer could 
the artillery gallop ahead of the infantry and 
come into action at case shot range; that is, 
within 400 or 500 yards of the enemy, because 
the rifles in the hands of the infantry could 
shoot farther than this. On the water the iron- 
clads made their appearance, and revolutionized 
naval methods; while submarines actually 
sank enemy vessels. During the Franco- 
Prussian War in ’71, the railroads came into 
general use as a means of moving troops, and 
the electric telegraph as a rapid means of 
communication; while the machine-gun and 
breach-loading hand rifle became the standard 
equipment of troops. These developments, how- 
ever, were merely improvements in the means 
of making war on land and water—where man 
had fought against man from the dawn of 
history. 

The World War of 1914-1918, while intro- 
ducing innovations both on the land and on the 
water, created an entirely new service which 
developed into an arm of offense and proved 
itself to be a decisive element in modern war. 
This was the air force. Beginning with al- 
most nothing in 1914, and struggling against 
prejudice, ignorance, and lack of appreciation 
on the part of the old services, such as the Army 
and Navy, it established itself securely in a 
dominant position. 

Its improvement was more rapid than that 
of any other new invention we know of—much 
more rapid than the development of the steam- 


engine, electricity in all its forms, photography, 
and the evolution of fire-arms. 

This new means of warfare was not merely 
an instrument—such as is the cannon, the bay- 
onet, or the explosive projectile—for per- 
sonnel manned the airplanes and_ airships 
and fought each other high in the clouds to de- 
termine who should control the air; and when 
that control had been established, they fought 
the troops on the ground as an aid to their own 
armies. This, then, was a force in every sense, 
as distinguished from an instrument or a ser- 
vice which is merely an auxiliary to some 
other organization. Its principal character- 
istic is speed, and as airplanes can go from 150 
to 200 miles an hour, their power of locomotion 
is from five to eight times as great as the speeds 
of seacraft on the water, and the average speed 
of railroad trains and other mechanical means 
of transportation on the land. While, com- 
pared to troops marching on a road at an 
average speed, we may say, of three miles an 
hour, its speed is forty or fifty times as great. 

Air power has to be applied in definitely 
organized units, very much the way that in- 
fantry is organized into battalions, artillery 
into batteries, and cavalry into squadrons. 
The isolated action of one or two airplanes— 
or even fifteen or twenty—will have no decided 
result. We learned in the World War what 


our organizations should be for the vari- 


ous kinds of aviation—just as the infantry, 
artillery, and cavalry have learned, as the re- 
sult of many wars, what theirs should be. 

To gain control of the air, we have to use the 
fastest, most easily manceuvered, and best armed 
airplanes, to shoot the enemy out of the air, so 
as to protect our air lanes of communication— 
in much the same way that a navy, by de- 
feating the hostile navy, has to protect the 
sea lanes of communication. 

“Pursuit aviation,” therefore, is the basis of 
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our organization, just the way that Infantry 
is the basis of organization of an army, or a 
battleship is the basis of organization of a 
navy. 

In order to attack in three dimensions—be- 
cause in the air we 
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jectiles weighing upward of a ton contain only 
about 23 per cent. of their total weight in ex- 
plosive; that is, a ton projectile contains about 
fifty pounds of explosive. A ton airplane bomb, 
however, carries from 1,000 to 1,400 pounds 

of high explosive; 





can get under, over, 


and, as we have 


or on the same level 
with another air- 


BOMES DROPPED FROM 6000 FT AT-POINT 
AROUND WHICH MODERN BATTLE -CRINSER 
1S SHOWN ALSO OANGER -SPACE OOTTEO LINE 


learned ‘from this 
war, all our ideas 


plane—the results of 
the World War 
showed us that the 
unit of pursuit avia- . 
tion should be the 
group of 100 air- 
planes, organized in- 
to 4 squadrons of 25 
airplanes each. This 
organization allows 
one squadron to at- 
tackfrom above, one 
on the same level, 
one from under- 
neath, and leaves 
one for a reserve. 
We organized groups 
into wings of two or 
more groups, which 
correspond, ina way, ° 
to the infantry regi- ° 

ment; and two or 





about explosives 
have had to be modi- 
fied on account of the 
terrific effects of the 
bursting of high ex- 
plosives, even in un- 
confined places. 

To add to the 
weapons which can 
be used by bombard- 
ment aviation, poi- 
son gas and other 
chemical weapons 
have caused a great 
deal of serious con- 
sideration as to their 
use by the various 
powers. Explosive 
: projectiles have a 
great deal of effect— 
Moy one that is soon over 
with, and whatever 
damage is done is 


more wings into bri- 
gades, etc. If we 
meet an enemy with 
an organization 
along these lines and 
with good equip- 
ment, and we are not 
organized, trained, 
and equipped in the 
same way, he will 
get us every time. 
Our next branch 
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This diagram illustrates the percentage of hits obtained on 
a target of a modern battlecruiser including the danger 
area around her of sixty feet, within which the explosive 
bombs will be effective against the vessel. The striking 
velocity at the height of 6,000 feet is sufficient to pierce 
about three inches of deck armor, in addition, of course, 
to the tremendous explosive power of the projectiles. The 
percentage of hits is morethan four times greater than 
a cannon is able to make at a range of 20,000 yards 


finished at once. 
With gas, however, 
the effect is lasting, 
extending over per- 
iods of from eight to 
fifteen days, and 
great areas may be 
covered with it com- 
paratively easily. 

A statement be- 
fore one of the Mili- 





of aviation is called 

“bombardment.” This carries large explosive 
projectiles which we call bombs. Modern air- 
planes carry.as much as 5,000 pounds of bombs 
each. These have more explosive power in 
them, in proportion to their weight than any 
projectile which has so far been used. This is 
because the case of the bomb can be made 
comparatively light, as distinguished from the 
case of the cannon projectile, which has to be 
heavy so that it can maintain its proper tra- 
jectory through the air. The large cannon pro- 


tary Committees of 
D. B. Bradner, Chief of the Chemical Research 
and Development Division of our Army Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service, is very interesting on this 
point. For that reason | quote it in full: 


Mr. Bradner: Mr. Chairman, the Chemical 
Warfare Service has discovered a liquid approxi- 
mately three drops of which, when applied to any 
part of the skin will cause a man’s death. Much 
smaller amounts than this, or even vapors from the 
liquid, cause very severe slow-healing burns. 

The experience of the World War proved it is 
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possible for an airplane to fly- within 100 feet of 
enemy troops and machine-gun them with practical 
impunity. The opinion of men well-informed on 
aerial warfare is that the only defense against air- 
planes is attack by airplanes. 

If, instead of carrying machine guns, attacking 
planes were equipped to carry a tank of this liquid 
for discharge from nozzles similar to the ordinary 
street sprinkler, so that it would fall like rain, killing 
everything in its path, then you would have a weapon 
which would absolutely destroy troops, cities, or 
non-combatants, unless they were protected by a 
superior air force. 

During the Argonne offensive in the past war the 
entire first American Army of a million and a quarter 
men occupied an area approximately forty kilo- 
meters long by twenty kilometers wide. If Germany 
had had 4,000 tons of this material and 300 or 
400 planes equipped in this way for its distribution, 
the entire First Army would have been annihilated 
in ten to twelve hours. 


We know just how much gas has to be used 
in an area such as New York, for instance, and 
just how long it will last; and providing an Air 
Force gained control of the air, all it would 
have to do would be to come back once in every 
eight days, and keep the whole area deluged 
with gas. This would interrupt communica- 
tions, stop the forwarding of supplies, prevent 
a city such as New York from being used as a 
port to any great extent, kill and disable num- 
bers of the population, cause a general exodus 
and evacuation of the city, and otherwise in- 
terfere with this great strategic centre. 

In addition to bombardment, we have a 
third class of aviation, which we call “attack.” 
This carries machine guns, cannon, and small 
bombs, and flies at a very low altitude—100 
or 200 feet—for the purpose of attacking troops, 
railroad trains, convoys of motor vehicles, 
machine-gun nests, tanks, or anything ex- 
posing itself which this character of armament 
is capable of handling. This class of avia- 


tion would be particularly useful against land-. 


ings from seacraft along our shores, in our 
harbors, or on our docks. Troops are always 
very helpless when embarking or disembarking 
from -trains or vessels. In this case gas bombs 
could be used in addition to the gun fire and 
explosive bombs. 

_ In the United States we “must take into 
consideration the fact that an enemy, to 
hit us, must come: over the water, under 
the water, or through the air; and our first 
aerial measures should be to provide suitable 
defense against other aircraft. This can only 
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be provided by an efficient aviation, because 
all means of defense from the ground—such 
as anti-aircraft artillery with its searchlights, 
obstacles lifted into the air with balloons 
so as to form aerial picket fences, or any- 
thing of that kind—have no perceptible in- 
fluence on an air force. The anti-aircraft 
machine-guns and artillery during the World 
War did not shoot down more than one tenth 
of 1 per cent. of the American airplanes cross- 
ingthelines. Infact, the percentage was much 
less than this. We know what the effects of 
anti-aircraft are very well, because we had a 
great deal of experience with them in the 
World War, and because we can comparatively 
easily counteract their effect by attacking them 
from the air whenever we know their locations 
and position. 

Next we might consider an enemy coming 
under the water, or in submarines. This 
really offers our hardest problem because a 
submarine remains under water during the day 
time—if it shows its periscope it usually is at 
rest, but can dive very rapidly—so that to 
approach it and deliver an effective blow from 
the air is difficult. At night, the submarines 
rise to the surface, and charge their batteries, 
and they can hear an airplane or other aero- 
nautical engine at a great distance, and can 
take measures to hide themselves very quickly. 
It would appear to-day that the best defense 
against submarines is an aerial attack by air- 
craft, with bombs and gas, against their bases, 
dock-yards, and supply points. However, in the 
future, | believe that, due to the expense of 
submarines and the very much greater efficiency 
and cheapness of aircraft as a means of con- 
trolling traffic over the sea, aircraft gradually 
will take the place of submarines. 

Next we must consider the subject of sur- 
face vessels. These are naval and commercial 
in character; they are armored and unarmored. 
The unarmored vessels are an easy object for 
air attack, because with the ordinary small 
bombs or torpedoes their destruction is not dif- 
ficult. As airplanes always have a speed from 
five to eight times as great as that of surface 
ships, there is no trouble in approaching them. 

The next question is whether there is any 
means of protection on the ship which is capa- 
ble of defending it. The anti-aircraft defense 
on a ship can not be as efficient as it is on land, 
because on land the guns are concealed under 
trees, holes in the ground, or artificial hiding 
places; whereas on seacraft they must be con- 
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AN AIRPLANE ATTACK ON A FLEET 


This diagram indicates the general system of an attack on war vessels. Each kind of aviation is represented by a single 
airplane. The numbers in each class vary from 100 to 300 airplanes, according to the size of the navy to be attacked. 
In the upper right-hand corner, is the pursuit aviation which is used to fight off and destroy any aviation that the 
enemy may have. The attack aviation, shown immediately over the warship, engages the anti-aircraft defenses and 
navigators of the war vessel both by gun fire and small explosive and gas bombs. Under cover of this attack, the bom- 
bardment airplanes fire their bombs or torpedoes against the battleship. These weapons, at the present time, are capable 
of permanently damaging or destroying any battleship which has been so far put in commission. The whole air force can 
be handled by radio telegraphy as indicated from the command plane in the upper left-hand corner 





tained on the decks of ships, thus forming a 
well-defined target on the surface of the water, 
which is easy to see, easy to find, and easy to 
approach. 

The methods of defense from war vessels 
with anti-aircraft artillery and machine guns 
will be to form barrages from ship to ship, 
SO as to cover an area—as was found to be the 
best method on land—because the tracing of 
an individual airplane results in almost no 
hits whatever in time of war. Consequently, 
not only will the anti-aircraft fire from the deck 
of a ship be comparatively inefficient, but also it 
can be neutralized by direct attacks from air- 
planes at very low altitudes more easily than is 
the case on land, where the anti-aircraft guns 
are concealed. These attack airplanes, oper- 
ating at low altitudes, will converge on the war 
vessels from different directions—by squadrons 
of twenty-five airplanes each—and will machine- 
gun and drop small explosive bombs on the 
decks so as to confuse the crews of the anti- 
aircraft artillery, and distract their attention 
from the attacks of the larger airplanes. At 


night parachute flares of several hundred thou- 
sand candlepower can be dropped over the war- 
ships so as to completely blind the personnel 
operating the guns, and make the ship stand out 
as a very pronounced target. These measures 
may not be necessary, however, because the 
war vessels can be seen very plainly at night— 
particularly as they leave a distinct wake in the 
water when in motion. There is no impedi- 
ment, therefore, to direct attack against a 
warship by bombardment airplanes. A bom- 
bardment airplane, to an air force, means one 
carrying explosive bombs, torpedoes—both 
water and air—or any heavy missile which is 
dropped from the airplane. 

Battleships, as at present constructed, have 
very heavy side armor, which can be pierced 
with difficulty by large cannon. They have 
excellent under-water protection from torpedo 
attack, as they have a great many compart- 
ments so placed as to guard most effectively 
against mines and torpedoes. In fact, their 
sides are almost like a honey-comb of air cham- 
bers. Over their decks they are weak. Our 
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battleships of the Pennsylvania class have 
only a 3-inch protective deck. It is estimated 
that this can be pierced by a small air bomb 
dropped from an altitude of 7,000 feet. The 
armored deck—or ballistic deck as it is called 
—is one or two decks down, according to the 
part of the ship, and the upper decks have only 
one fourth of an inch of steel. The tops of the 
turrets, however, are heavily armored; and the 
space around the funnel is well protected. 
The bottoms of these ships are particularly 
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or disable the battleship. The detonation of 
bombs beneath the water line—if the explosion 
occurs forward of “bulge’”—will cause her to 
settle by the bow, causing her to decrease 
her speed, to steer badly, and consequently 
to fall out of formation. If the explosion oc- 
curs aft of “bulge” the after compartments 
will fill, causing the ship to settle by the stern, 
the main propeller shafts will be thrown out 
of line, causing almost immediate stopping of 
engines on that side of the ship, consequent 





CONPARATIVE-COST AND EFFICIENCY OF BONBING PLANES ‘OVER BATTLESHIPS 
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THE RANGE OF ACTION 


This diagram illustrates the tremendous possibilities of the airplane as compared with the battleship. One of the large 
airplane projectiles, striking in a vulnerable place, will destroy or put out of action any battleship now built. A single 


bombardment airplane can carry from one to four of these large projectiles. 


Airplanes, to accomplish this result, have to 


be used in regular tactical organizations of 100 airplanes to the group. Ten groups of bombardment airplanes of 100 
airplanes each can be built for the cost of a battleship 


vulnerable, as they have neither armor nor any 
very great protection against explosives. 

So far our tests against sea craft have been 
very few and far between; and those made by 
the foreign governments have been carefully 
guarded. Weare reasonably certain, however, 
of the following: 

That an ordinary bomb, containing from 
100 to 200 pounds of T.N.T., and exploded 
directly under the bottom of any dreadnought 
now in existence, will cause such a leak as to 
result in sinking her. Direct hits on decks and 
super-structures will break every electric. light 
globe on the ship, throwing her into absolute 
darkness below-decks, disrupt telephone, radio, 
and interior communication systems, fill fire- 
rooms, engine-rooms, and all compartments 
ventilated by a forced draught system with 
noxious gases, cause shell-shock to persons 
within a radius of 300 feet, disrupt ammunition 
hoists, dislodge or jam turrets, dish upper decks 
at least, kill all persons on upper decks—anti- 
aircraft gun’s crews, fire-control parties in tops 
—cause fire to break out, explode all anti- 
aircraft ammunition on upper decks, and sink 


slowing down and inability to keep station in 
the formation. In addition, there is a strong 
probability that the rudder will become 
jammed at the same time, making the ship a 
menace to the ship behind her. If the explo- 
sion occurs abreast of the “bulge” (or amid- 
ships) and does not cause the ship to sink, it 
will at least cause her to take a sharp list, 
causing difficulties in steering and consequently 
serious trouble in keeping position in the forma- 
tion. It will also cause a marked change (in- 
crease or decrease) in the angle of elevation of 
the main battery guns, which will greatly 
decrease the accuracy of gun fire. 

It is safe to assume that the large bombs 
dropped either on or in the vicinity of a mod- 
ern battleship are sufficient to put it out of 
action. As a basis for comparison of costs, a 
modern battleship costs more than $40,000,000, 
and requires 800 or more men to_ handle 
it; one bombardment airplane costs about 
$40,000 and requires three men to handle it. . 
Therefore, 1,000 bombardment airplanes can be 
built for the cost of one battleship. A some- 
what similar comparison obtains with guns for 
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coast defense, where ten airplanes can be built 
for the cost of one of the largest railway guns. 
As to the accuracy of hitting, over 15,000 
yards the accuracy of gun fire from cannon, 
whether on ships or on shore, rapidly dimin- 
ishes, so that at 20,000 yards, if from 5 to 10 
per cent. of hits are made, it is very fortunate. 
At a range of 40,000 yards, it is believed that 
not more than 1 per cent. of hits will be made, 
on a military target; and as the life of one of 
these large cannon is only about 200 rounds, it 
will only be able to hit twice during its exist- 
ence. It is reported that the German battle- 
ship Derfflinger was hit twenty-five times by 
projectiles of 12-inches or more, and still was 
able to reach port. One 2,000-pound bomb con- 
tains more high explosive than these twenty- 
five shells, and probably would have put this 
battleship out of action. The accuracy of 
bombardment varies under certain conditions. 
With the crude equipment that we have now— 
| say crude, because it can be developed tre- 
mendously—we can make about 40 per cent. 
of hits at an altitude of 6,000 feet, under all 
conditions of wind and atmosphere—except 
heavy fog—against a target the size of a 
battleship. This percentage of hitting can 
be very much increased, both by coming down 
lower, and by perfecting the sight mechanism. 
The efficiency of hitting from the air, there- 
fore, of an airplane is just as great 100 or 200 
miles away from its airdrome as it is ten or 
fifteen miles away, because it is not a question of 
the range of the projectile, as is the case in the 
cannon, but it is a question of the fuel capacity 
of the airplane or its radius of action. The 
attack of bombardment airplanes against 
warships will be made at comparatively low 
altitudes, so as to get quick effects; and in the 
case of a 2,000-pound bomb with instantaneous 
fuse, the shock of explosion of the blast, and 
fragments of the vessel thrown out by this 
missile will extend a mile or more in a hori- 
zontal direction, and can be felt for 2,000 feet 
In the air; so that airplanes can not come lower 
than this with this size projectile. 

Losses, of course, always occur in time of 
war; and an air attack against a fleet is going to 
result in losses. With a properly organized 
air force, and massed attacks of several hun- 
dred airplanes—such as we made in Europe 
during the war—if these warships come within 
the radius of action of the airplanes, they un- 
doubtedly will be destroyed. What we must 
do, therefore, to develop this means of defense 


is first to attack targets that are as nearly like 
the actual ships which we may have to fight— 
obsolete battleships, torpedo boats, and cruis- 
ers are sufficient for this purpose. We must 
then develop special armament to attack 
them. 

Next, we must work up our tactical forma- 
tions, that is, methods of attack. We al- 
ready have this figured out in detail, but it 
has not been put into actual test. Then, we 
must carry our regular manoeuvres against 
either actual or outlined fleets. For instance, 
a fleet at anchor, because a fleet spends much of 
its time at anchor; a fleet attacking one of our 
coast fortifications; a fleet attempting a land- 
ing; and a fleet standing off the coast and 
equipped with aircraft carriers. 

So far, aviation development in this country 
has been tremendously handicapped—first, 
because no adequate provision was made for 
an air organization before our entrance into 
the war, and, now, because aviation is devel- 
oped under the Army and under the Navy, 
while many other bureaus and committees of 
the various departments have something to do 
with it. The Army does not like to encroach 
on the Navy’s sphere of interest, and the Navy 
does not like to encroach on the Army’s sphere 
of interest. 

We have, at the present time, in all the air 
service in this country, only a few: models of 
what our airplanes should be. We have no reg- 
ularly equipped organizations for carrying out 
these functions. Congress set aside more 
than $100,000,000 last year for aviation, which 
was split up between the Army, Navy, Post 
Office Department, and other places to such an 
extent that a united effort could not be ob- 
tained, with incident duplication of work, mag- 
nified overhead, and an absence of a consistent 
air doctrine and policy. 

The only answer to an efficient development 
of aviation, both military, civil, and commer- 
cial, in this country is a united air service, with 
a responsible head to it who will be held ab- 
solutely responsible for the development of 
aviation in this country. Aeronautics should 
be organized into a department co-equal with 
the Army and the Navy. Under these condi- 
tions—dollar for dollar as a means of coast 
defense and as a means of controlling traffic 
over the water or through the air against us— 
more benefit will be obtained to the United 
States from an air force than from any other 
one thing. ; 
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THE BATTLESHIP STILL SUPREME 


Why Neither Aircraft Nor Submarine Has Yet Re- 
placed the Capital Ship in Its Mastery of the Sea 


By LT.-CQM. LEE P. WARREN, U. S. N. 


Of the Office of Naval Operations of the Navy Department 


ROM following the reports of the late 
war and the many ideas expressed 
through the daily press, it appears 
that the question of the kind of naval 
preparedness has never been so 

prominent as now. 

Every thinking man and woman is now 
viewing preparedness from a business stand- 
point as insurance, and the logical business man 
without- technical naval knowledge rightly 
asks the question “If thesesmall craft areas good 
as they say, and are so much cheaper, why do 
we not adopt themr”’ Our press does not differ 
from the press of other countries in that it 
frequently supports this view. 

How much insurance we shall have is up 
to the people to decide; but the kind of pre- 
paredness should be left to the trained experts. 
You have heard statements and read articles 
on just how many different types of craft are 
needed for-the Navy, but if you could spend 
one afternoon with the Navy General Board 
and not believe in trained naval experts, | 
would be mightily disappointed. 

In the beginning, permit me to say that I am 
not one of those who believe the aircraft a cure 
for all naval ills, or that it will supplant the 
battleship. 

I have kept before me for several years a 
sign that reads: “The man who says a thing is 
impossible is apt to be interrupted by some- 
body doing it.” So | shall not say that any 
means of successful naval warfare other than 
battleships is impracticable, but at the present 
time, no other practicable means is apparent. 

The advocates of making the air force the 
leading force belong to the “outs.” They 
cry, long and loudly, against the “ins,”’ and are 
given much space in the public press. 

It is curious to see how difficult it is to make 
some men understand that insistence upon one 
aspect does not and must not mean failure fully 
to recognize other aspects. The respect for 
aircraft is admirably stated by the Navy 
General Board: 


There is no doubt that the future employment of 
aircraft in connection with naval operations will 
introduce new problems of attack and defense of 
far-reaching importance. They will become in- 
creasingly valuable adjuncts to the fleet. The 
unlikely may happen and the protective measures 
and devices needed for the survival of the capital 
ship may outweigh and overshadow the value of 
such ships as primary weapons. Before such a 
condition is reached, however, the new weapons now 
under trial will have to attain a general efficiency far 
in excess of anything they now possess. Predictions 
are one thing, actualities are another. It would be 
the height of unwisdom for any nation possessing 
sea-power to pin its faith and change its practice 
upon mere theories as to the future development of 
new and untried weapons. As yet the protected 
gun is the most generally effective weapon in exis- 
tence for naval use. But that fact does not relieve 
us of the necessity of developing to the utmost, new 
weapons and inventions as rapidly as possible. 


The above clearly states that the existence 
of any method, standard, custom, or practice is 
no reason for its continuance when a better is 
offered. 

The best way to commence the exami- 
nation of a problem of the future is to make 
an analysis of the teachings of history. In- 
ventors and advocates of inventions that would 
revolutionize naval warfare have for many 
years promised that the “big ship” would 
disappear from the seas, but they have always 
been countered and this ship has remained the 
principal unit on which all arms depend. 

In 1889, the French navy was carried away 
by the torpedo enthusiasts. The theory was 
that, as the torpedo could be carried by small 
fast vessels, the power necessary to sink a 
battleship could be concentrated in vessels of 
much less size with a corresponding reduction 
in cost. The French built hundreds of small 
torpedo boats to take the place of battleships. 
This policy has long since been considered in- 
correct by the leading authorities and, previous 
to the World War, the French again engaged 
in the construction of battleships. 
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The torpedo has a recognized place in naval 
warfare and is one of the most effective offen- 
sive weapons of the fleet, but it has not done 
away with the battleship. The development of 
the torpedo contributed toward the increase in 
size of the battleship in order that it might 
carry an additional rapid fire armament for use 
against torpedo craft and to give it greater 
protection from the explosive effect of the 
torpedo. 


SUBMARINE HYSTERIA 


HE next big development was the sub- 

marine hysteria; in the popular mind the 
submarine threatened the existence of the 
battleship. The submarine, however, like the 
surface torpedo vessel, has become an impor- 
tant element of the fleet, but its value against 
major ships in the World War did not fulfil the 
predictions of the submarine enthusiasts, and 
the development of the listening devices, depth 
charges, and anti-submarine tactics has prob- 
ably reduced the future effectiveness of the 
submarine in a naval campaign. 

Just recall the press articles and the names 
of the men who prophesied that the submarine 
had sounded the doom of the capital ship. The 
submarine sank hundreds of merchantmen, but 
no modern vessel of the capital type was sunk 
by the torpedo alone. In the Jutland action 
a torpedo hit the British battleship Marl- 
borough, which remained in line and safely 
reached a home port; the German battle 
cruiser Lutzow and Seydlitz were hit, but not 
put out of action by torpedoes; on August 109, 
1916, the Westfalen was hit; on November 5, 
1916, the Kronpring and Grosser Kurfurst were 
torpedoed ; and the Moltke was hit in the Baltic; 
but none of these ships were sunk or even 
dangerously damaged. During all the four 
years of the war the British battleships cruised 
almost at will in the North Sea and kept the 
German fleet in their bases. 


AIRPLANE SHORTCOMINGS 


ND now we have the aircraft either to 
supplant the battleship or take a place 
along with the surface and underwater torpedo 
carriers. 
The record of torpedo carrying airplanes was 
not a particularly good one during the World 
War. The Germans have a record of sinking 


~ only two merchantmen by this means. It was 


evidently found impracticable to use them 
against the British fleet. Future development 


of the torpedo plane is to be watched with great 
interest. As the torpedo plane is a large and 
comparatively slow plane, its attack may be 
countered by fighting planes, by anti-aircraft 
guns, and by protective deyices in the design 
of the battleship. In addition, the torpedo 
plane, if used from a carrier, cannot operate 
except in fairly good weather and is destroyed 
by gales and storms that do not trouble the 
battleship. 

The bomb carried by aircraft is now brought 
forward as the weapon which will destroy the 
battleship. As it has thus far been impractic- 
able to propel a bomb dropped from aircraft, 
its velocity is dependent upon gravity, and 
therefore, cannot be greater than about 700 
foot seconds. This velocity is insufficient to 
cause the bomb to penetrate an armored deck 
of a modern ship. The explosive effect of the 
bomb will, therefore, be expended above the 
vital parts of the ship, and while its destructive 
effect will undoubtedly be great in the im- 
mediate vicinity, it will not affect the fighting 
value of a battleship to the extent that a 
16-inch projectile from a modern gun would. 

It has been shown that the eventual results 
of such new weapons and methods have been: 


(a) An increase in the size and power of the battle- 
ship. 

(b) The development of subsidiary types of war- 
ships specially designed to use these new weapons or 
to protect the battleship against vessels using them. 


SOME EXPERT OPINIONS 


DMIRAL JELLICOE, after commanding 
the greatest fleet of battleships ever 
arrayed in action, says: 


I would utter one word of caution against the 
school—two or three schools, rather loud spoken 
schools, that are so sure that these two weapons, 
(aircraft and submarine) are going to knock out the 
navies altogether. I have met air-enthusiasts who 
say that nothing will live on the seas, not even sub- 
marines under the seas, when the aircraft of the 
future attacks them. I have met submarine officers 
who say that nothing that floats on the sea will ever 
withstand the attacks of the submarine of the future. 

Now, gentlemen, | have every respect for the 
enthusiasm of any particular arm, but | do not think 
that the time has yet come when the surface ship is 
knocked out. It is a very tempting thing for people 
who handle the public purse to say, “‘X says the air- 
craft will knock out navies,” or ‘““Y says that the 
submarine will knock out navies; don’t let us spend 
any more on a navy.” 
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Admiral Scheer, German Commander-in- 
Chief at Jutland, writes: 


All arms can claim a share in the success. But 
directly or indirectly, the long range heavy arma- 
ment of the great battleships was the deciding factor, 
and caused the greatest part of the enemy’s losses 
that are so far proven, as also it brought the torpedo 
flotillas to their successful attack on the ships of the 
Main Fleet. This does not detract from the merits 
of the flotillas in enabling the battleships to slip 
away from the enemy by theirattack. The big ship— 
battleship and battlecruiser—is, therefore, and will 
be, the main strength of naval power. It must be 
further developed by increasing the gun calibre, by 
raising the speed, and by perfecting the armor and 
the protection below the water line. 


Even Admiral von Tirpitz is recently quoted 
as saying: 

“Battleships won the World War and will 
win future wars.” 

The British Admiralty on March 12, 1920, 
presents the following in its “Naval Estimates 
and Policy:” 


There has been some criticism of the maintenance 
in commission of the present types of vessels, 
especially in regard to the capital ship. A contrary 
policy has been openly advocated, this policy being 
based, it is presumed, on the idea that the battleship 
is dead and that submersible and air vessels are the 
types of the future. The Naval Staff has examined 
this question with extreme care, and as a result we 
profoundly dissent from these views. 

In our opinion, the capital ship remains the unit 
on which sea power is built up. 

Nor at present could the Board of Admiralty sub- 
scribe to the statement that aircraft have doomed 
the capital ship. Aircraft are certainly of the high- 
est importance in naval tactics, as regards recon- 
naissance, torpedo attacks, and artillery observation, 
but their rdle in present circumstances is that of an 
auxiliary and not of a substitute for the capital 
ship. 


Our own Navy General Board reports: 


Nothing that occurred during the World War has 
served to change the opinion of the General Board 
as to the vital importance in war of the battleship; 
the ship that can at once give and take heavy blows. 
There has been some speculation as to the future 
value of this type ir view of the possible develop- 
ment of the offensive powers of submarines and air- 
craft. But it would be the height of unwisdom to 
pin our faith and change our practice upon mere 
theories as to the future development of new weap- 
ons. As yet the protected gun is the most generally 
effective weapon in existence for naval use. History 
shows the extreme value of “ships of the line.” 

% 


Lt.-Com. Lee P. Warren, U.S. N. 


Upon the power of a fleet of such vessels is based all 
operations of lesser vessels. 


HESE General Conclusions should be 

Bho sas 

. The modern battleship contains the maxi- 
mum power, both offensive and protective, 
which can be concentrated in one hull, and has 
adequate radius of action, seaworthiness, and 
reliability to ensure effective operations in any 
theatre of war. It is essential to naval power. 

2. The development of new weapons re- 
quires the modification of hull construction to 
furnish protection, but so far this protection 
has been obtained at the cost of increase in 
displacement. 

3. The destroyer, submarine, and aircraft 
carry projectiles which are dangerous to a 
battleship if sufficient projectiles can be made 
to hit. Subsidiary types are therefore re- 
quired to assist the battleship in protection 
against these types. 

4. Destroyers, submarines, and aircraft are 
useful and necessary subsidiaries to the battle- 
ship, and should be provided in adequate 
numbers. 

5. Until transportation of stores and armies 
can be effected by submarines or aircraft, the 
control of the surface of the sea is necessary for 
the successful conduct of naval warfare. 

6. Aircraft must operate from bases on 
shore or from carriers. Submarines must come 
to the surface. Control of the surface of the 
sea will prevent the successful operation of sub- 
marines or aircraft. 

7. The advocates of the submarine and air- 
craft neglect to state how war is to be conducted 
away from one’s own coast. They neglect 
the limitations of radius of action of aircraft and 
the necessity for bases for both aircraft and 
submarines. They forget that the effectiveness 
of aircraft and submarines is decreased by 
bad weather and darkness. They fail to 
mention that submarines must come to the 
surface, and that aircraft must land on shore 
or on aircraft carriers. They avoid stating 
that as aircraft and submarines increase in 
size, they become more vulnerable to the action 
of protective types. They accept at once the 
defensive rdle. Has any one suggested trans- 
porting an army with submarines or aircraft 
only to guard the convoy? 

8. The arguments of the submarine and 
aviation enthusiasts are confined to how they 
can demolish battleships, thus admitting at 
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once that the battleship is to-day the con- 
trolling type. 

g. As in most arguments there is a happy 
mean. The battleship represents the maxi- 
mum concentrated power which can be put into 
one hull. As such it is supreme over all types 
of vessels on the surface, but by its power to 
support the mobile bases of aircraft (aircraft 
carriers) and of submarines (tenders) ensures 
the ability to use these types in the areas in 
which they will be most effective. 

10. Battleships by themselves cannot gain 
or exercise the command of the sea, for no 
nation can afford enough of them to permit 
them to be subjected without adequate protec- 
tion to attacks from torpedo vessels and 
aircraft. Aircraft and torpedo vessels are like- 
wise impotent in gaining and exercising com- 
mand of the sea unless the areas to be used by 
the vessels employed in trade and transporta- 
tion are limited to the immediate vicinity of 
the home coast. 

it. The types of ‘vessels required in a fleet 
can best be determined by a careful analysis 
of the functions each is designed to perform. 
The number of vessels of each type should be 
determined from a careful consideration of the 
operations which may be required to enforce 
our national policies against those nations most 
apt to oppose such policies. 

12. Technical developments may influence 
the construction of battleships, new inventions 
may require the construction of new types of 
vessels supplementary to the battleship, but as 
far as can be foreseen the limitation in size of 
battleships is now and, as in the past, will be in 
the future determined only by the progress of 
the art of ship construction and the practica- 
bility of operation of the vessels. 

13. It appears that the latter condition is 
being approached. The draft of vessels is 
rapidly approaching the maximum depth of 
most harbors. The length and beam are 
approaching the maximum which can enter our 
drydocks and the Panama Canal. Other 
nations have the same limitations. Until the 
demands of national defense necessitate the 


construction of new dry-docks and a new canal, 
there will be no very great increase in the size 
of major ships, and due to the excessive cost of 
harbor developments, dry-docks and canal 
locks, it is improbable that the development 
will be as rapid in the future as it has been in 
the recent past. 

14. When national defense is interpreted to 
mean coast defense, the importance of the 
United States as a world power will have 
ceased. National defense must be interpreted 
to mean the protection and enforcement of our 
national interests in any area of the world’s 
surface, and the best defense is an effective 
offense. We must be able to carry the war to 
the enemy coast and thus retain for the United 
States the benefit of uninterrupted trade and 
import of essential raw materials. : 

15. This condition can be attained only by 
the development of a fleet of proper types and 
proper numbers in which are incorporated the 
latest developments in surface craft, sub- 
marines and aviation, and types necessary for 
countering suchenemy types, but the backbone 
of the fleet always will be the type of vessel 
which carries the maximum concentration of 
power against surface vessels, a type which is 
now and has been for many years called the 
battleship or ship of the line. 

Judging from the hits made on the old 
battleship Indiana, the excellence of the 
bombers is no better than the gunners, and 
certainly there is no comparison in effective- 
ness. During the World War, the German 
ship Goeben was bombed for a week while 
aground, but it was only slightly damaged. 

Any bombing experiments are apt to have a 
dangerous effect upon the public because actual 
conditions cannot be simulated. Certainly 
the target will be at sea, it is hoped, under way 
and changing course, but there will be no 
defensive fighting planes or anti-aircraft guns. 

The control of the air depends upon the 
control of the sea. 

The present is only to-day but the future is 
a long time. It behooves us to maintain our 
sense of proportion. 


OP 











THE ROMANCE OF OUR 





AUTOMOBILE MAKERS 


Men of Vision and Courage, Identified With the Evolution of 
the Motor-Car from the Ridiculous Horseless Carriage. Why 
Detroit Became the Home of Automobile Manufacturers 


By-JOHN K. BARNES 


This article is the first of a series on the automobile industry, dealing primarily 
with the leading characters. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the horse- f 


less carriage was a curiosity with 
Barnum & Bailey’s Circus; now it is 
the most familiar object on our high- 
ways. ‘Twenty years ago the making 
of automobiles started as a small, uncertain 
business in the hands of a few men of great 
vision and courage. To-day it is the second 
largest manufacturing industry in the country. 
The motor-car is now one of our principal 
means of transportation, and wider uses are 
being found for it steadily. More money is 
being appropriated for the improvement of 
highways than for any other public work. The 
automobile has revolutionized the social and 
business life of the country. More trades are 
comprised among the workmen who contribute 
to its production than in the making of any 
other product. The standard of living of 
American workmen and their families has been 
raised because of it. In quantity production 
the industry has far surpassed that of Europe 
and every other industry of this country. It 
has now passed its period of adolescence and 
has reached a state of stable growth where it is 
attracting the interest of conservative bankers 
and other business men. In this series of 
articles will be told the stories of some of the 
men who created this new giant industry. 
They are men of vision and courage—typical 
Americans. The industry they have built 
up is now going through a period of change, 
and a study of these men and their methods 
gives a clearer view of its future. And there 
is much in its development and in the way these 
men met the problems that faced them from 
which other industries can learn. 
The steel industry developed around Pitts- 
burgh because there the iron ore from the north 


met the coal, coke, and limestone of Pennsyl- 





vania and West Virginia, and because Andrew 
Carnegie lived there. The automobile industry 
grew to rapid maturity in and around Detroit 
because there were the men of vision and cour- 
age who saw its great possibilities and who were 
the first to translate them into reality. A few 
men in the lower peninsular of Michigan really 
established the industry, and it has largely been 
due to the efforts of men in the western lake 
states that it has attained its present enormous 
size in two short decades. To-day eighty-seven 
of the more than 130 automobile factories 
in this country, and by far the largest ones 
at that, are located in the states of Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio, and Illinois. Detroit is 
the centre of this industry, and Michigan to-day 
produces 80 per cent. of the automobiles of 
the country, and 70 per cent. of the automobiles 
of the world. 

Detroit has no natural advantages that are 
not possessed by many other cities of this coun- 
try. It does not have as good a location as 
some. It is true it is situated on deep water, 
between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, and has 
always been an “open shop” town, which un- 
doubtedly had something to do with its great 
industrial growth. But these things would not 
have distinguished it above many other cities 
if it had not had men who saw more clearly into 
the future in certain respects than did most 
others in this country, and who were not bound 
by the traditions or methods of the past wher 
it came to working out their plans. Other 
cities produced the first cars, but the “ Motor 
City” got its start over all others when a De- 
troit capitalist influenced a man from another 
Michigan town to come there to build the first 
large automobile factory in the United States 
for the manufacture of gasolene cars. 

This capitalist was S. L. Smith. The man 
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was R. E. Olds. Olds had bought an in- 
terest in his father’s stationary engine shop in 
Lansing, Mich., in 1885, with money he had 
earned during vacation periods while attending 
the Lansing High School. In the fall of the next 
year he had built a horseless carriage driven by 
steam generated by burning gasolene. Then 
followed ten years of intermittent experiment 
and the adoption of the gasolene engine in 1894. 
At that time Mr. 
Olds was working all 
day and until eleven 
o'clock at night at 
the engine shop, and 
for four or fiye years 
he stinted himself to 
an expenditure of ten 
dollars a year for 
pleasure. In 1806, 
Mr. E. W. Sparrow, a 
rich man of Lansing, 
became interested in 
the possibilities of 
the horseless carriage 
that Olds was driving 
regularly through the 
streets of Lansing, 
and he got S. L. 
Smith, formerly of 
Lansing, and Henry 
Russel, rich men of 
Detroit, to put in 
some money and the 
Olds Motor Vehicle 
Company was formed 
with $5,000 capital 
paid in. 
Meanwhile Mr. 
Charles E. Duryea 
Was experimenting 
with gasolene driven 
vehicles in Spring- 
field, Mass., and he 
and his brother Frank 
had organized the Duryea Motor Wagon Com- 
pany—the first automobile company in Amer- 
ica. It wasa Duryea two-cylinder rubber-tired 
car, the fifth car they made, that won the 
Times-Herald race in Chicago on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1895, amid a running fire of jokes from 
newspaper reporters who easily followed the 
race in horse-drawn vehicles. Mr. Olds in- 
tended to enter his gasolene car in this race but 
did not get it completed in time. Mr. Elwood 
Haynes, whose first car had been built in the 


bilities of the automobile. 





WILLIAM E. METZGAR 
A bicycle salesman who was among the first to see the possi- 


Starting as agent for the famous 
curved-dash Oldsmobile, he has since been identified with 
many of the successful companies. 
have done much for the good of the industry as a whole. He 
is now vice-president of the Columbia Motors Company 
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machine shop of the Apperson Brothers at Ko- 
komo, Ind. the year before, was in Chicago 
with his second car, but it skidded on the ice 
and broke a wheel before it reached the starting 
point. The next spring the Duryeas won the 
second automobile race in America—from New 
York to Irvington-on-the-Hudson and back— 
and that fall they outdistanced all the foreign 
cars in the first English “drive’’—from London 
to Brighton. That 
summer they com- 
pleted twelve cars 
and sent one on tour 
with Barnum & 
Bailey’s Circus to 
educate the public as 
to the possibilities of 
this new mode of 
transportation. In 
1898 and 1899 Mr. 
Olds was showing his 
cars as an advertised 
attraction at county 
fairs. 

Another of the 
early pioneers was 
Mr. Alexander Win- 
ton, a manufacturer 
of bicycles in Cleve- 
land. He made a 
motor bicycle in 1893 
and built his first gas- 
olene car in 1895. In 
1897, in order to de- 
monstrate to himself 
as well as to others 
the utility of his car, 
he started from 
Cleveland for New 
York, and over roads 
that had seen none of 
the improvements 
that the automobile 
has since brought 
about, made the trip in ten days. He immedi- 
ately started upon the commercial production of 
his car and he, like Elwood Haynes has been a 
successful producer of high class cars ever since. 

But it was R. E. Olds who first demonstrated 
the great possibilities in automobile building. 


He is one of those who 


It was he who first proved that the gasolene car 


could be made and sold by the thousands. 
And he did that in Detroit. The reason was 
this: Some of his friends in Lansing had at- 
tempted to interest New York capital in the 











HOWARD E. COFFIN 
A leading engineer in the industry and a successful designer of cars. 


Arbor in 1902 to go with the Olds Motor Works. 


Olds Motor Vehicle Company in order to get 
money to buy or build a factory for production 
onalarge scale. Mr. Olds, at the request of the 
Eastern capitalists, even went so far as to look 
for a suitable factory building in Newark, 
N. J. But he could not find anything that 
suited him, and Eastern capital was slow about 
going into an untried venture of this kind. 
Mr. Olds started home, and stopped in Detroit 
where he recounted his experience to Mr. S. L. 
Smith, one of his stockholders. Mr. Smith had 
made a fortune in copper-mining in northern 
Michigan and it happened that at that time he 
was looking for some business to invest in, 
and in which to start his two sons—Frederick 
L. and Angus S. He told Mr. Olds to stay 


John K. Barnes 


“Standardization,” which has 
made great quantity production possible, is largely due to the efforts of Mr. Coffin. 
He is now vice-president of the Hudson Motor Car Company 








there in Detroit. He said 
that they would furnish the 
capital to build a factor; 
for him. The Olds Motor 
Works was incorporated as 
a reorganization of the Olds 
Motor Vehicle Company 
and the Olds Gas Engine 
Works of Lansing. The 
new company was capital- 
ized at $350,000 and $150,- 
000 cash was paid in. S.L. 
Smith and Henry Russel 
furnished most of the new 
capital. The remaining 
stock went to the stock- 
holders in the two old com- 
panies. A factory was built 
out on Jefferson Avenue 
East, where the Morgan & 
Wright Tire Company plant 
is now located. This was 
the first large automobile 
factory built in the United 
States. A car selling for 
$1,250 was manufactured. 
But it was a complicated 
machine, hard to under- 
stand, and did not become 
popular. Only a few were 
made. Later in 1900, Mr. 
Olds evolved his famous 
one-cylinder curved - dash 
runabout, which almost in- 
stantly became popular. It 
sold for $650. 

But before commercial 
production of this car was 
started, one of the workmen 
at the new factory pulled his forge underneath a 
large rubber bag filled with gas; the gas.caught 
fire, and in about an hour the plant was des- 
troyed. J.J. Brady, the young timekeeper at 
the plant, rushed into the fire and pushed out 
the only curved-dash runabout that had been 
built. Most of the patterns for the car were 
destroyed in the fire and it was by taking to 
pieces this one car that new patterns were made. 
Just a month after the fire the men at the plant 
had constructed a new runabout and drove it 
up to the hospital where Mr. Olds lay ill. From 
then to the end of the year 433 of these little 
cars were turned out. Thus Detroit got its 
start as the centre of the automobile industry 
of the country. 


He left Ann 
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That first year’s experi- 
ence showed Mr. Olds the 
great possibilities for the 
gasolene car. But he knew 
that advantage had to be 
taken quickly of these pos- 
sibilities or they would be 
lost. At that time the few 
cars being operated in this 
country were largely steam 
and electric. Mr. Olds 
knew, from his experience in 
the steam engine business, 
that the life of steam for car 
power would be short be- 
cause of boiler troubles. 
And the limitations of the 
electric were then becoming 
apparent. Some of the elec- 
tric companies in Chicago 
had already failed. Mr. Olds 
told his associates, if they 
were going to catch the tail 
end of the public interest 
that had been created by 
the steam and the electric 
car before it passed entirely, 
they would have to do some- 
thing big and do it quickly. © 
A manufacturing schedule 
for twenty-five hundred cars 
was therefore announced for 
1902. That was nearly six 
times as many as they had 
turned out in 1901 and was 
probably more than all the 
gasclenecars in the country. 
Then Mr. Olds and Fred- 
erick L. Smith set out for 
New York to conquer that market. Roy 
D. Chapin drove one of the runabouts through 
from Detroit—to show that it would run that 
far without breaking down. 

They got a small space with some other ex- 
hibitor at the automobile: show in Madison 
Square Garden, and there day and night they 
demonstrated the little curved-dash Oldsmo- 
bile in competition with steam and electric cars 
which made up the bulk of the show. Before 
the show started, A. G. Spalding & Company, 
the well-known sporting goods people, had 
agreed to take the New York agency and order 
one hundred cars. But on the first or second 
day of the show the Spalding man came to Mr. 
Olds and told him that his directors were getting 





The man who first built gasolene cars by the thousands. 
company that gave Detroit its start as the centre of the automobile industry of the 
world. Out of the original Olds Motor Works plant in Detroit came many of the 
present leaders in the industry. 

a new company, and Mr. Olds is now producing the Reo car in Lansing 
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RANSOM E. OLDS 


It was the success of his 


Later ten men in Lansing put in $120,000 to start 


cold feet on the proposition. They didn’t 
think they could sell a hundred cars in New 
York. Mr. Olds asked him for Heaven’s sake 
to permit the Spalding sign as New York 
agents to remain up during the remainder of 
the show and not to decide definitely until the 
show was over. But before the show ended 
something happened to cheer him up. 

M. Owen had been selling the Olds 
runabout in Cleveland, and Roy Rainey, 
whose father had made money in Pennsylvania 
coke, had backed him to some extent. Both 
Rainey and Owen were in New York for the 
show. Before it ended Rainey came to Mr. 
Olds and asked why R. M. could not handle the 
agency for New York as well as Cleveland. 
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ELWOOD HAYNES 











A pioneer who has been in the industry from the start. His second car, built in the machine shop of the Apperson Brothers 
in Kokomo, Indiana, skidded in the snow and broke a wheel just before the start of the Times-Herald race in Chicago 
on Thanksgiving Day, 1895—the first automobile race in America—and probabfy the original skid in America 


Mr. Olds said he believed he could; that Owen 
had certainly been successful in Cleveland. 
Mr. Rainey wanted to know how large an order 
they would have to place to get the exclusive 
agency. Mr. Olds fixed the figure at five hun- 
dred cars. Mr. Rainey said they would talk 
it over, and asked Mr. Olds to meet them that 
night at the Waldorf. There they drew up a 
contract for five hundred cars and Rainey and 
Owen got the exclusive agency for New York 
State and Ohio. Before the papers were signed 
however, Mr. Olds said, “It isn’t my business, 
but I would like to see you two put this thing 
over in a big way. I would like to see you 
make this order for a thousand cars. Then the 
public would drop its jaw and take notice.” 
Mr. Rainey replied, “I believe you’re right. 
Make it a thousand.” 

Mr. Olds returned to Detroit well satisfied. 
He knew that with the car going in New York. 
the rest of the country\ would clamor for it. 
The tricks to which Mr. Rainey resorted, to 
attract the New York public’s attention—even 
to getting arrested for speeding on Fifth Avenue 
and for upsetting a bicycle policeman—is an- 


other story. The net result was the sale of 
750 curved-dash runabouts in New York City 
that year. And Mr. Olds’ expectations were 
fulfilled. People stood in line at the Detroit 
factory to get cars. Money and orders poured 
in from all over the country. The demand 
grew steadily. In 1903 four thousand cars 
were made and sold. This was quantity pro- 
duction that had never been dreamed of 
before, and it foreshadowed motor-cars by the 
millions. That year Alexander Winton turned 
out about 700 cars at Cleveland. The 
Pierce-Arrow made 297 and E. R. Thomas 
200 in Buffalo. Elwood Haynes and the 
Appersons were turning out about as many at 
Kokomo. The Locomobile Company made 77 
gas cars at Hartford, Conn. Col. James 
Ward Packard was making a few at Warren, 
Ohio, as were also Frank B. Stearns in Cleve- 
land, the Clark Brothers at Ardmore, Pa., 
and the Nordyke & Marmon Company at 
Indianapolis. The Premier Motor Corpora- 
tion started production that year at Indiana- 
polis. H.H. Franklin was beginning his auto- 
mobile careér with John Wilkinson’s air-cooled 
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car at Syracuse, N. Y. These companies, with 
the old Rambler, the Knox, and a few others, 
produced practically all the gas cars made 
that year. George B. Selden, of Rochester, 
the inventor of the gasolene automobile, had 
not produced any. The Duryeas’ 
original company had passed out 
of existence. The Ford Motor 
Company was not yet formed. 
These little curved-dash Oldsmo- 
biles became relatively as con- 
spicuous throughout the country 
as Fords are to-day. Where the 
village doctor did not have one 
as a fair-weather substitute for 
old Dobbin, people heard about 
them in the songof “ My Merry 
Oldsmobile.” The earnings of 
thecompany wereenormous. The 
capital had been increased by 
stock dividends from $350,000 to 
$2,000,000, and after declaring 
101.4 per cent. in cash dividends 
there was still a cash surplus of 
$600,000 on hand. 

It was this success of R. E. 
Olds in Detroit that fixed the 
centre of the automobile industry 
in that city. It was this that 
brought such figures as Henry M. 
Leland, the Dodge brothers— 
John and Horace—Roy D. 
Chapin, Howard E. Coffin, B. 

F. Everitt, Wm. E. Metzgar, 
Benjamin Briscoe, J. D. Max- 
well, R. B. Jackson, J.J. Brady, 
Chas. B. Wilson, H. T. 
Thomas, Frederick O. Bezner, 
Charles D. Hastings, Charles 


















exhibition in the world, given by Sir David 
Salomons at Tunbridge in 1895. One day he 
walked into the Olds factory, introduced him- 
self, and said he wanted to have the Detroit 
agency. Mr. Olds offered to show him the car, 
but Metzgar said he had been 
following Olds around on a bicycle 
for weeks while the latter was 
experimenting with the car and 
he guessed he knew enough about 
it to be sure he wanted to sell it. 
The other men in the above list, 
most of whom later became 
leaders in the industry, all worked 
at the Olds plant. Charles B. 
King had been an early pioneer 
in experimental work. 

It is impossible to determine 
what effect the success of the Olds 
runabout had on Henry Ford’s 
fortunes, but it was undoubtedly 
considerable. Ford had made a 
machine out of the parts of an old 
mowing machine and a little 
steam engine while a boy on his 
father’s farm a few miles out of 
Detroit. After he went to work 
for the Edison Illuminating Com- 
pany in Detroit he used his spare 
hours to build experimental gas- 
olene cars. Then ex-Mayor Wil- 
liam C. Maybury got together a 

small syndicate of business 

men and the Detroit Automo- 
bile Company was formed. 

All its capital, however, was 

spent in experimental work 

and the company passed out 
of existence. Then the Henry 

Fo:d Company was organized, 








B. King, and others into the 
industry at the start, and en- 
couraged Detroit capitalists 
to invest their money init. A 
contract was made with Le- 
land & Faulconer machine 
shop to manufacture motors 
for the Olds runabout. The 
Dodge brothers made the 
transmissions in their little 


ROY D. CHAPIN 


President of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company. Mr. Chapin started in 
the Olds Motor Works in Detroit 
and has been an important factor in 
the industry ever since. He is one 
of the leaders in the highway im- 
provement movement which to-day 
has such an important bearing on 
the economy of transportation 


but Ford himself sold out of 
this company in 1902 and took 
a shop independently to con- 
tinue his experiments. At that 
time he was a-frequent visitor 
at the Olds plant, and the suc- 
cess cf that company un- 
doubtedly stimulated his 
efforts. It probably also made 





shop. B. F. Everitt did all the upholstering. 
The Briscoe Manufacturing Company made 
radiators. Wm. E. Metzgar became the first 
Detroit automobile agent. He had been a 
successful bicycle salesman in Detroit and had 
gone to London to see the first motor vehicle 





it easier for him to get the backing of Mr. A. 
Y. Malcolmson, a local coal dealer, who became 
financially interested with him at that time. 
The great popular demand for the $650 Olds- 
mobile very probably influenced his entrance 
into the low-price field in 1907, notwithstanding 
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HENRY M. LELAND 
The ‘“‘Grand Old Man” of the automobile industry. He started, like many others, 
making parts for the Olds Motor-Works. Instead of retiring, as most men would 
do at his age, he recently started a new company, named after the man he and his signs for a car they wanted 


brother most admire—Lincoln. Here is good evidence that men don’t grow old in 


the automobile industry 


he started out with a higher priced car. Events 
conspired to make his decision in this respect 
highly profitable, as will be shown later. It was 
in June, 1903, that the present Ford Motor 
Company was organized. It was capitalized at 
$100,000 and about $28,000 in cash was raised 
by the sale of stock. The majority of the shares 
were taken by Ford and Malcolmson in return 
for what they had put into experimental work. 
A block went to the Dodge brothers, who put 
up a factory to manufacture the first Ford 
chasses. The two lawyers who drew up the 
incorporation papers bought stock, paying 
$5,000 each. In 1919 Mr. Ford bought this 
stock from them for $12,500,000. In 1903 the 
Ford Motor Company turned out 672 cars. 


John K. Barnes 








Five years later the ten 
thousand mark was reached. 
Last year more than a mil- 
lion Ford cars and trucks 
were manufactured. In a 
laterarticle morewill be told 
about the men who con- 
tributed to the success of 
the Ford Company. 

More closely following 
the success of the Olds Mo- 
tor Works than this, and 
more directly related to it 
was the success of the Cad- 
illac Company. In the ma- 
chine shop of the Leland & 
Faulconer Company, which 
made engines for Olds, was 
a young engineer named 
A. L. Brush. He decided 
that he could make a better 
single cylinder engine than 
the one going into the Olds 
runabout. He was encour- 
aged by Henry M. Leland, 
his employer, to experiment. 
When William H. Murphy, 
L. W. Bowen, A. E. F. 
White, and Clarence Black, 
who had lost money in 
Henry Ford’s first company, 
but who still had a taste for 
the business that was ac- 
centuated by Olds’ early 
success, came to Leland & 
Faulconer in 1902 with de- 





built, they were persuaded 
to adopt the Brush motor. 
The Cadillac Company was formed. Mr. Wm. 
E. Metzgar was made general sales manager. 
Two cars were built and with these Metzgar set 
out for the automobile show in New York in 
January, 1903. He returned to Detroit with 
orders and deposits for more than 2,200 cars, 
only three of which up to that time had been 
built. Thus the automobile business grew. 
The Cadillac Company was the second remark- 
able success in the industry. In 1909 it went 
into the General Motors combination for 
$4,500,000 in cash. 

One of Mr. Olds’s important contributions to 
the industry was the establishment of the 
business ona C. O. D. or cash basis. He turned 
the tide that way at an early date and the 
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HENRY FORD (STANDING) 


The man who produced more than a million motor vehicles last year, as he looked in the early days of the industry. Mr. 
Ford is standing beside Barney Oldfield in the Ford “999” racing car, which played an important part in advertising the 
Ford product in those days 


industry benefitted greatly by it. He explained 
to his agents that it was also to their advantage 
to get their money when they delivered the 
cars. Then the purchasers, he pointed out, 
would be more careful how they used the cars; 
they would not run them into the ditch when 
something went wrong and telephone the agent 
to go get his car. Until the past few years the 
automobile business has been entirely upon 
that basis. That is one of the reasons why the 
industry as a whole has come through past 
periods of business depressions with little 
difficulty. But recently concerns have sprung 
up throughout the country to finance purchases 
of automobiles on time. The automobile 
companies get their money just the same, but 
during the period of extravagance this gave 
unsound stimulation to automobile buying 
and has placed the industry in a position 
where it has felt the business depression which 
Started last fall more severely than ever before. 
There had to be a decided slowing-up of 
production to take up the slack. But if his- 
tory repeats itself, the automobile business will 
be one of the first to recover. 

Some of Mr. Olds’s experiences in the auto- 
mobile industry since those early days are 
Just as interesting. In January, 1904, a differ- 
ence having arisen between him and his asso- 
clates in the Olds Motor Works regarding the 


policy of the company and the character of 
cars to be manufactured; he retired from the 
management and sold his stock. The company 
then started out to build a high-price car. 
In 1907 it was combined by Wm. C. Durant 
with the Buick company to form the General 
Motors Company. If it had continued 
in the low-price field there is little doubt that 
to-day it would be dividing the profits of that 
field with Henry Ford. 

Following his retirement, Mr. Olds was ap- 
proached at his home in Lansing by some men 
representing Eastern capitalists who wanted to 
organize a $1,000,000 company and were ready 
to put in $500,000 cash, give the other half of 
the stock to Olds and let him manage the 
company. He did not know the men and told 
them he had decided to retire. He mentioned 
this offer a little later to Mr. R. Shetler, who 
was calling at his home, and Mr. Shetler said, 
“But you would not turn yourfriends down that 
way would your” Mr. Olds said he thought 
he would. After that he went north for the 
summer and while away he received a tele- 
gram from Shetler: “Come back from your 
vacation as soon as you can. Have it all 
fixed.”’ He returned in August and was pre- 


sented with a paper, signed by ten Lansing men, 
who had subscribed the amounts set after their 
names, to the total of $240,000, for the organiza- 
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tion of the “Reo Motor Car Company,” “ pro- 
vided Mr. R. E. Olds would accept the remain- 
ing $260,000 of stock and manage thecompany.”’ 
He could not refuse. These men were called 
upon for but 50 per cent. of their subscriptions 
—$120,000—and the company has paid about 
$11,000,000 in cash dividends in the past six- 
teen years. 

Thus the snowball started by the first success 
of R. E. Olds in Detroit just twenty years ago 
grew rapidly, broke 








Barnes 


then it got a taste of this new method of trans- 
portation and bought them before they were 
made and paid for them in advance. That, of 
course, has been the underlying reason for the 
great growth—the unsatiated demand of the 
public for cars. At first it based its choice 
largely on looks, then it became more discrim- 
nating and now the time seems to have arrived 
when automobiles will no longer sell themselves 
but will have to be sold on their merits. Pro- 

duction capacity is 





up, and started other 
snowballs until there 
was an avalanche. 
Out from that origi- 
nal Olds school went fae 
J. D. Maxwell to fs 
organize with 
T. Barbour and G. 
B. Gunderson of the 
Detroit Stove Works 
and W. E. Metzgar, 
the Oldsmobile and 
Cadillac salesman, 
the Northern Auto- 
mobile Company. 
This later merged 
with the WayneAuto 
Company, formed by 
B. F. Everitt, to 
make the Everitt- 
Metzgar-Flanders 
Company, which was 
later bought by the 
Studebakers. Roy D. 
Chapin, Howard E. 
Coffin, Frederick O. 
Bezner, and J. J. 
Brady graduated 
from the Olds organ- 
ization and Roy 
Chapin interested E. 
R. Thomas of Buffalo 
in what became the 
Thomas-Detroit car later the Chalmers-Detroit, 
and then Chapin, Coffin, Jackson, Bezner, and 
Chalmers started the present Hudson Motor 
Car Company as a subsidiary of the Chalmers- 
Detroit. Later Chapin, Coffin, Jackson, and 
Bezner bought control of the Hudson company 
and the two companies operated independently. 

The whole thing has grown faster than any 
other industry in the history of the world. 
At first the public laughed in scorn at the horse- 
less carriage and would not buy the first cars; 








One of the early pioneers. 





ALEXANDER WINTON 


A bicycle builder of Cleveland who 
saw the possibilities of the gasolene automobile and has been 
a producer of high class cars since the infant days of the in- 
dustry. He drove one of his early cars from Cleveland to 
New York in 1897 to dethonstrate that it could make the trip 


ahead of demand for 
the time being. But 
the business has had 
periods in the past 
when there has been 
a slowing-up in de- 
mand for cars, nota- 
bly in 1911, and it 
has been a good thing 
for the industry as a 
whole. It has un- 
covered the weak 
spots, restrained ex- 
travagant expansion 
operations, and the 
industry has gone 
forward on a more 
stable basis after it. 
The automobile is 
as much a necessity 
to many people as 
thetelephone. Farm- 
ers own a third of the 
passenger cars in the 
United States. In 
lowa there is one car 
or truck owned for 
about every six peo- 
ple. In New York 
State it is one for 
about every nine- 
teen; in Mississippi it 
is only one for about 
every forty-five. When one compares the total 
figures of automobile ownership in this country 
with the income tax returns it is startling. 
There were 4,425,114 people who reported in- 
comes of $1,000 or over for 1918, the latest 
figures issued, and less than a million and a 
half of these reported incomes of more than 
$3,000. Yet there were more than five million 
automobiles registered in this country in 1918 
and the figure for 1920 was seven million six 
hundred thousand, exclusive of trucks. 




















THE ALARMING DECREASE 





IN GOLD PRODUCTION 


And What It Means in Contraction of Credit for the Use of American Business 


By FLOYD W. PARSONS 


&  FIVE-dollar bill costs less than a 
/* penny to manufacture, but it will 

i A purchase as much sugar or bread or 
r meat as a five-dollar gold piece. 
A Out West I always get angry when 
I buy a two-dollar necktie, give the clerk a ten- 
dollar bill and get eight silver dollars in change. 
The heavy money is not only unhandy, but 
it takes the crease out of my trousers carrying 
itaround. In New York | don’t want any one 
to give me a twenty-dollar gold piece if they 
can give me a bill of the same denomination 
instead. In other words, | want currency 
instead of the hard cash, because the paper 
money is light, convenient to carry, and buys 
just as much. 

But why am | willing to place such faith in 
paper money? The reason is that the bills 
carry the promise of the United States Govern- 
ment to hand me their face value in gold on 
demand. As long as I know I can go to the 
mint and get twenty dollars’ worth of gold for 
a twenty-dollar bill, | don’t want the metal. 
However, if | thought I couldn’t get the pre- 
cious yellow metal for the bill on demand, | 
wouldn’t be willing to sell twenty dollars’ 
worth of my labor or goods for a twenty-dollar 
bill. It’s the material value back of paper 
money that determines its worth. The paper 





currency of a nation fluctuates in value largely 
in proportion to the nation’s ability to redeem 
its bills in gold. 

Therefore, back of our greenbacks and yel- 
lowbacks is gold as a basis of value. Although 
we can’t eat or wear or burn the gold as fuel, 
we recognize that it represents the sweat and 
labor of industry. An ounce of gold is equal 
to a certain amount of human effort, and this 
makes its value real. Whereas energy in the 
form of mechanical power is the blood of indus- 
try, gold is the bone. If the bone is threat- 
ened, the framework of the whole system is 
endangered. 

Not one person in ten comprehends the value 
of gold to civilization. More people look upon 
it as a raw material for jewelry than as the 
foundation upon which labor and life is built. 
Because we don’t handle much gold, it seems 
unimportant and far off. If another nation 
appears to be gaining control of the world’s pro- 
duction of oil, we become alarmed and quickly 
point out the danger to our future prosperity. 
But when we are losing in the race for gold, we 
accept defeat as a matter of course. 

Let us get into our heads that gold is im- 
portant—as important as iron, or oil or coal 
or wheat, so long as civilization continues on a 
gold standard for money. We hear a lot 
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about foreign exchange; the gold supplies of 
nations seriously affect their rates of ex- 
change and determine their purchasing ~ 
power. The credit of a government is im- 
portant; the gold reserve of any country 
fixes its credit. The value of the dollar bill 
in a man’s pocket is a matter of much con- 
sequence to him; the amount of gold coin 
and bullion in a nation’s treasury determines 
the worth of the bill. It is true, therefore, 
that gold is about as important as what we 
eat or wear, although its usefulness is not so 
apparent. Once we tried to build our cur- 
rency system on faith instead of metal; 
later | will tell what happened. 

There is a vital question now in the minds 
of many people: Are the civilized nations 
of the world going to continue to use gold 
as the standard of value and as the founda- 
tion of their currency and credit organiza- 
tions? First let us devote just a minute to 
building a background and getting a true 
perspective. 

Gold, itself, can in no way sustain life, 
yet love of the precious metal has been one 
of the strongest of human instincts for more 
than two thousand years. A recognition of this 
truth resulted in the establishment of gold as 
the basis of money. It was convenience which 









DISAPPEARING TYPES 


The mountains of Colorado, South Dakota, California, and 

other states were formerly the stamping grounds of 

thousands of wandering prospectors whose kits, carried on 

the backs of burros, penetrated to the wildest districts. 
Few of these men are still operating 

















caused money to be created. 
In most parts of the world 
people find it easier to pur- 
chase goods with money 
than to carry on trade by 
exchanging one product or 
commodity for another. In 
any country where money 
is represented in pieces of 
paper which are mere prom- 
issory notes and have no 
redeemable value in specie, 
the people soon revert to the 
primitive practice of barter- 
ing goods for goods. Some 
parts of Russia to-day fur- 
nish a good example of such 
an unfortunate situation. 
The value of gold is not 
artificial. The buying power 
of money cannot be deter- 
mined merely through the 
enactment of laws. Bank 
notes drop in value the 
minute specie payments are 
discontinued. The United 
States Government passed 
a law during the Civil War 
making government notes 
legal tender. The country’s 
legislators expected that the 
“ sreenbacks”’ issued would 
circulate at par with the 
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gold dollar. However,~ it 
was not long before the 
premiumpn gold increased to 
such a point that a dollar in 
paper money was worth only 
thirty-six cents in gold coin. 

Although all credit is founded on gold, none 
of the principal governments consider that it is 
necessary to have an amount of gold on hand 
equal to all of the nation’s outstanding cur- 
rency note obligations. It is assumed as 
unlikely that more than 20 per cent. of the citi- 
zens of a country will ever demand the redemp- 
tion of their paper currency in gold at one and 
the same time. For this reason, each nation 
considers that its ability to pay fully all obli- 
gations in gold is evidenced by the possession 
of a supply of gold amounting to no less than 
one fifth of the total outstanding gold redeem- 
able obligations. A reserve of this kind is known 
as a “gold cover” and any nation which has 
such a reserve is supposed to be on a perfectly 





A STAKED CLAIM 


Our laws permit prospectors to stake claims on certain lands in order that the 
properties may be worked by the individuals who located it. 
earlier days whole towns sprang up overnight as the result of the location of claims 

by roving prospectors. 


In the gold rushes of 


Now those towns are disappearing 


solid gold basis. If the gold covers in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Russia were now ade- 
quate, the values of the mark, the krone, and 
the ruble would be far greater than is now the 
case. 

During the last few years practically every- 
thing has risen in price except gold, and 
as a result gold-mining generally has ceased 
to be profitable and production has been 
curtailed. For a decade, the world’s paper 
currency has increased at a far more rapid rate 
than has the total supply of gold. Economists 
recognize that it will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the business of the world to continue 
its normal expansion if at the same time there 
is a substantial decrease in the rate of gold pro- 
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MINING AS PRAC- 
TISED IN THE “‘“GOLD 
RUSH” DAYS 


Not many years ago the 
Black Hills of South 
Dakota were literally 
filled with prospectors. 
To-day they have dis- 
appeared, and the same 
is true of other districts. 
Crude mining operations 
such as are pictured here 
were formerly common 
in many parts of the 
country, but few of 
them have survived 






































Tomboy Village, Telluride, Colorado. 
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ONE TYPE OF TOWN 


Five years ago the annual gold production in Colorado amounted to $35,000,000, 
at the present time the gold output is running at the rate of not more than $7,000,000 a year. 








THAT IS AFFECTED 


The population of nearly 


all of the gold producing communities of Colorado has decreased 50 per cent. or more since 1915 


duction. Each year large quantities of gold 
are removed from the monetary reserves and 
are used in industry. Additional gold is lost 
through abrasion in handling and through be- 
ing hidden and forgotten or accidentally lost. 

During 1919, the total gold sold and the coin 
destroyed for use in manufactures and the arts 
here in the United States had a value of 
$80,337,600. This means that America is not 
only producing no gold at present for monetary 
purposes, but is actually consuming more than 
twenty million dollars’ worth of gold in excess 
of the country’s total annual production. 

In order thoroughly to understand the sit- 
uation it is necessary that a few fundamental 
facts be borne in mind. Here in the United 
States there is a statute which specifies that 
the standard dollar of the country shall con- 
tain 23.22 grains of fine gold. Now there are 





480 grains in an ounce of gold so that if we 
divide this latter number by the grains of gold 
in a dollar the quotient obtained is 20.67 dol- 
lars, the price of one ounce of gold. This is 
practically the only law that fixes the price of 
gold, but it is as definite and rigid in its action 
as if the government had laid down a perma- 
nent and unchanging price. Because of the 
high prices for commodities, the ge!d ounce, 
the only source of income to the gold pro- 
ducer, had an average purchasing power dur- 
ing the last five years of $13.85. 

As a result, the United States gold produc- 
tion dropped from $101,035,000 in 1915, to 
$49,509,000 in 1920. In 1915, the United 
States produced 21.5 per cent. of the world’s 
total gold output, and the British Empire, 
63.7 per cent. Last year the United States 
produced about 12 per cent. of the total, while 
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the British output was in excess of 73 per cent. 
of the world’s entire production. 

Most of the British gold is produced in South 
Africa, and in July, 1919, the British Govern- 
ment inaugurated a plan of paying an ex- 
change premium as high as 50 per cent. to the 
gold producers of that region. As a partial re- 
sult of this action, gold-mining in the Trans- 
vaal was stimulated 
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“The reason for this situation may be sim- 
ply stated. Costs of equipment, supplies, 
labor, and living have more than doubled while 
the selling price of gold remains the same. 
Other industries solve a similar problem by 
raising the price of their product to a figure 
commensurate with operating costs. The gold- 
miner, alone of all men, can take no such 
- action.”’ 





materially. In 1914 
the British produc- 
tion was only three 
times that of the 
United States, while 
to-day it is six times 
as great. 

Both large and 
small gold-mines in 
the United States re- 
cently have closed 
down and the mining 
towns are being de- 
populated. Cali- 
fornia has been noted 
as one of our great 
gold- mining states, 
but here is a com- 
ment of Fletcher 
Hamilton, the state 
mineralogist : “A con- 
dition has arisen 
which is not normal 
or natural. It has 
descended like a 
plague on the gold- 
mining industry. It 
has attacked gold- 
mining, and gold- 
mining alone. Com- 
munities in the min- 
ing regions of Cali- 
fornia are being de- 
serted, which statement is proved by the. re- 
turns of the 1920 census. Mines which have 
produced millions and which should produce 
millions more are being shut down and allowed 
to cave in and fill with water; mills and reduc- 
tion plants worth a King’s ransom are left to 
the mercy of the elements. In Calaveras 
County the total number of stamps dropping 
in March, 1914, was 494; to-day only 40 stamps 
are in operation. In Tuolumne County there 
were 300 gold stamps in operation in April, 1914, 
while to-day not one mill is working. Similar 
conditions exist throughout the entire state. 








The gold rush to Alaska and the Klondike opened up new 

fields, but gold production in Alaska dropped from $17,000,000 

in 1915 to $9,000,000 in 1919, and it is said that the Govern- 

ment railroad built from the coast into the interior was com- 
pleted just in time to take the people out 


Let us glance hast- 
ily at the situation 
in several other gold- 
producing states. 
Prior to 1916 Oregon 
produced annually 
about two million 
dollars in gold. Dur- 
ing thelast four years 
the production has 
steadily declined. 
with the greatest de- 
crease taking place in 
1920. Some of the 
larger quartz proper- 
ties held on for a year 
ortwo, hoping against 
hope, until finally the 
elastic limit of their 
holding-on power was 
reached and the 
mines were shut 
down. Three im- 
portant producers in 
Oregon recently 
closed down and re- 
moved the pumps 
from the mines which 
means the practical 
abandonment of the 
properties. As a re- 
sult of this condition 
Oregon’s gold _ pro- 
duction this year will probably be less than one 
fourth of the output attained in 1916. 

Not many years ago the Black Hills of South 
Dakota were literally filled with prospectors. 
In 1916 there were a dozen regular producers of 
the precious metal in the Black Hills region; 
at present, only two operations survive, and 
these two companies are only working inter- 
mittently. The combined population of the 
two largest mining towns of the Black Hills— 
Lead and Deadwood—has decreased from 
12,045 in 1910, to 7,416 in 1920. 

In Colorado, conditions are equally serious. 
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GOLD-MINING IN ALASKA 
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worth of gold came from this mine. 
ducers of gold. 


THE HOMESTAKE MINE, LEAD, SOUTH DAKOTA 


One of the most widely known of America’s exceptionally successful gold mines. 
In the district in which it is located there were, in 1916, a dozen regular pro- 
At present but two survive, and they are working only intermittently. 


Between 1876 and 1906, $58,000,000 


The combined population of 


Lead and Deadwood, the two most important centres, has decreased from 12,045 in 1910 to 7,416 in 1920 


Formerly populous mining districts now have a 
representation in the legislature that is ten 
times as great as the present population of these 
districts justifies. Five years ago the annual 
gold production in Colorado amounted to 
$35,000,000; at the present time the gold out- 
put is running at the rate of not more than 
$7,000,000 a year. The population of nearly all 
of the gold-producing communities of Colorado 
has decreased 50 per cent. or more since 1915. 

The story of gold-mining during the last 
two or three years in all of the other states 
that produce the precious metal, is a similar 
tale of gloom and depression. Up in Alaska, 
in 1915, the output of gold amounted to nearly 
$17,000,000. In 1919 the production of gold 
in Alaska totaled only $9,000,000, while esti- 
mates for last year indicate a further decrease 
in production. The high costs of gold-mining 
operations in Alaska have not only lessened ac- 
tual mining, but have also discouraged pros- 
pecting for new ground and the development 
of finds already made. 

Gold, as a basis of money, has proved so 
efficient that there is little likelihood of its be- 
ing abandoned as the international standard 
of value. Accepting that conclusion, it is 
interesting to analyze the more important 
facts in the case. 

Will gold-mining recover from its slump 


and the business of producing the yellow 
metal again return to a normal, healthy basis? 
Are artificial relief measures necessary or ad- 
visable? What is the outlook for the problem 
if the matter is left toa natural solution? Such 
are questions one hears on all sides. 

Back in 1912 well-informed mining men— 
Herbert Hoover among them—predicted that 
the peak of gold-mining throughout the world 
would be reached either that year or the next. 
These predictions were based on physical con- 
ditions, not on an abnormal financial situation 
created by war. Few parts of the earth re- 
main unexplored, so there is small chance of 
the discovery of any rich, new gold-fields. It 
is probable, therefore, that there would have 
been a small falling-off in the output of gold 
during the last five or six years even if no war 
inflation had occurred. But the decline in gold 
production would have been slight if it had 
been caused merely by the depletion of the 
natural ore resources rather than by an un- 
bearable rise in costs due to high prices and 
record wages. Therefore let us set down prob- 
ability number one: gold-mining, irrespective 
of economic conditions, has reached the crest 
of production, and the future will likely show 
a slow and steady recession in the yearly output 
of the precious metal. 

Gold-mining has fallen off because the mining 
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A DUTCH GOLD-MINING PROPERTY IN SUMATRA 





Although the United States produced 21.5 per cent. of the world’s total gold output in 1915, it produced but 12 per cent. 
in 1920. As opposed to our declining output the British have increased theirs from 63.7 per cent. in 1915 to 73 per cent. in 
1920. The supply produced by the rest of the world—about 15 per cent. of the total—has hardly changed 


companies could no longer make a fair profit. 
It will again improve if the price paid to 
producers for gold is increased or if the value 
of an ounce of gold is materially raised through a 
reduction in wages and a decrease in commod- 
ity prices. A number of mining men, repre- 
sented by the American Mining Congress, have 
gone on record as favoring the first mentioned 
remedy. They are asking for the passage of 
the McFadden Bill which provides for an ex- 
cise tax of fifty cents per pennyweight on all 
gold used by industrial consumers. ‘The 
tax is to be collected from the consumer at 
the time he purchases the finished article of 
jewelry or whatever it may be. The excise 
of fifty cents a pennyweight on gold is equiva- 
lent to ten dollars an ounce for the gold con- 
tained in manufactured articles. 

The American Bankers’ Association ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the McFadden 
Bill and report on its feasibility. The in- 
vestigators brought in an unfavorable verdict 
which has lined up the bankers against the 
proposed relief law. A number of economists 





have registered their disapproval of the biil 
and the Secretary of the Treasury has come 
out against it. Of course the industrial con- 
sumers of gold are solidly arrayed against pay- 
ing an excise tax on the yellow metal, so that 
the passage of the proposed act, especially in 
view of the present definite downward trend of 
prices, is altogether unlikely. 

If, therefore, no relief is extended the 
gold producers through national legislation, 
what hope is there for a natural solution, and 
how speedily will the remedy act? In discuss- 
ing the matter with a noted economist, who is 
likewise an editor and mining engineer, | found 
his conclusions interesting. It was his belief 
that the present action of natural laws will 
bring relief to the gold-miners far more quickly 
than could the McFadden Bill even though 
it were favorably considered. He anticipates 
at least a year of hard sledding before the turn 
for the better will come in the industrial situ- 
ation. In the meantime there will be a revival 
of gold-mining due to a decline in prices which 
he figures will reach a pre-war level. 










































Other authorities with whom | talked were 
less optimistic. They were of the opinion that 
the dollar of 1913 would not regain its lost 
purchasing power for at least four or five years, 
and that any one who believes that mine labor 
is going to accept a 50 per cent. reduction in 
wages, either this year or next, is entertaining 
false hope. 

Many facts stand forth to prove that present 
times are unique in history. Once economists 
agreed that diminished gold production in 
periods of high prices tends to reduce prices. 
The fact is that during the last four years, 
the world’s output of gold declined from 
$469,000,000 annually to $350,000,000, a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent., and yet prices throughout 
the world advanced simultaneously to record 
levels. The prices of commodities in the 
United States continued to increase between 
May, 1919, and May, 1920, notwithstanding 
the loss by excess exportation from this coun- 
try of $445,000,000 in gold. Therefore, if we 
base our conclusion on recent history, we must 
accept the belief that the depletion of a gold 
reserve at a time when currency is rapidly 
expanding is chiefly accountable for advances 
in the prices of common necessities. 

There is no doubt but that deflation is now 
helping the gold situation; however, it is likely 
that those who expect that deflation will pro- 
vide a complete remedy for all of the present 
ills will be largely disappointed. Attempts 
to contract the credit structure of the country 
are laudable, but even here we must bear in 
mind that although the gold ratio may be 
helped by such a contraction of credit, our ad- 
verse trade balance will force us to lose a large 
part of the gold which contraction of credit 
will release. It is important to note that the 
total United States gold stock on May 1, 1919, 
amounted to $3,092,430,916, while the total 
gold stock of the nation at the close of last year 
amounted to only $2,800,000,000. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the country’s gold stock 
declined upward of $300,000,000, during the 
twenty months’ period referred to. Our recent 
imports of gold have exceeded our exports. 
While this is favorable to us in one sense, it 
tends to lower foreign exchange rates and 
hurts our foreign business. 

There are those who doubtless believe that 
a loss of twenty or thirty million dollars in 
gold each year, due to the industrial con- 
sumption of the metal being that much in 
excess of production, is a matter of small im- 
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portance to the nation. Such people have been 
little concerned by the recent withdrawals of 
gold from the mint and from coinage for man- 
ufacture into articles of jewelry and other 
things. The fact is that each gold dollar in 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve banks may 
serve as the basis of deposit liabilities of $2.50, 
and these deposits to the credit of a member 
bank may in turn serve to enable credit ex- 
tension by such bank, of anywhere from seven 
to fourteen times that amount, or, say, $18 
to $35. It follows, therefore, that with re- 
serves close to the legal minimum, every million 
dollars of gold lost to the monetary gold re- 
serve means forced credit contraction of no 
less than eighteen million dollars. If this is 
true, then the eighty million dollars used for 
industrial purposes in 1919 is equivalent at the 
least estimate to a contraction in the credit 
structure of the country of $1,440,000,000. 
Such is the importance to a country of com- 
paratively small amounts of gold in the mone- 
tary reserve. 


HOW GOLD IS ABSORBED 


NE European authority presents figures 
showing that the production of gold 
throughout the world in six years has declined 
from approximately ninety-six millions sterling 
to about sixty-nine millions sterling. During 
the period from 1907 to 1913, available data 
indicate that 43 per cent. of the world’s pro- 
duction of gold was absorbed for purposes other 
than money. During the time mentioned, 
India and other Asiatic countries took 19 
per cent., while the arts and industries of Eu- 
rope and America consumed 24 per cent. 
Figures covering the last year and a half indi- 
cate that about 67 per cent. of the gold pro- 
duced in South Africa has been devoted to 
purposes other than money, leaving only 33 
per cent. of the gold output for monetary uses. 
It may seem amazing, but it is fact that the 
Far. East, especially India, absorbed about 59 
per cent. of the African gold production during 
the eighteen months mentioned. 

For centuries, the people of India and other 
Oriental countries have followed the custom of 
hoarding their savings in the form of precious 
metals. The individual citizens of India are 
relatively poor, but they are thrifty and number 
millions, so that their total cumulative capa- 
city for saving is enormous. The rise in the 
price of silver and the fall in the price of gold 
during the last few years has caused the 
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Asiatics to purchase and store away every 
ounce of gold available. Furthermore, these 
peoples have been willing to pay more for their 
gold than the citizens of the Western world 
have been willing to give for it, in order to use 
it for monetary purposes. 


FOR ENCOURAGING GOLD OUTPUT 


FEW months ago an international fi- 

nancial conference was held at Brussels 
and Henry Strakosch, noted mining and 
financial expert, presented some ideas to the 
convention that furnish food for thought. 
Among other things, he said: “It is not by mere 
accident that the great economic progress of 
the world during the last quarter of a century 
prior to the outbreak of war has coincided with 
the steady and material increase of gold pro- 
duction. One may fairly conclude that this 
increased gold production was largely re- 
sponsible for bringing about the very general 
adoption of the gold standard, and it is un- 
necessary to emphasize the inestimable value 
which the wide adoption of that standard, with 
its stabilizing effect upon the exchanges, has 
had upon the economic progress of the world. 
There is talk of an international agreement 
to prevent the value of gold from rising to 
its pre-war level, in other words, to stop the 
price of commodities from falling in terms of 
gold. Such action would not only further di- 
minish the world output of gold, but also it 
would divert an increasing proportion of the 
metal to non-monetary uses. The conclusion is 
clear: that it is neither practicable nor desir- 
able to prevent the price of gold from rising 
by attempting to stop the price of commodi- 
ties from falling. 

“While a rise in the price of gold may not 
increase the world output of that metal, it 
will certainly tend to retard its decline. But 
what is more important, it will have the effect 
of preventing so large a proportion of the gold 
output from being used for purposes other than 
money. It is true that a rise in the value of 
gold—connoting, as it does, a_ prolonged 
process of deflation with falling commodity 
prices—would have detrimental effects on trade 
and enterprise, and consequently upon em- 
ployment. But I seriously doubt that the 
maintenance of high commodity prices by a 
more or less permanent depreciation of the 
monetary standards will avert these pernicious 
effects. The ravages of war have made it cer- 
tain that hard times and unemployment must 
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come upon us whether commodity prices are 
kept high or whether deflation is practised, and 
it is at least open to doubt whether hard times 
and unemployment, concurrent with a high 
level of commodity prices, are not more con- 
ducive to social upheavals than unemployment 
which coincides with lower commodity prices. 
To my mind, the former set of circumstances 
is the more dangerous.” 

Some people believe that if, on the return 
of world prosperity, the gold reserves of the 
various nations continue to decline and are 
deemed inadequate, the leading governments 
may endeavor to encourage prospecting for 
gold and stimulate production of the metal 
by entering into some form of international 
agreement that will in some way increase the 
value of an ounce of gold so that the producer 
of the precious metal will receive a larger pay- 
ment for his output. How this can be done, 
is difficult to imagine, for it is impossible to 
conceive of an increase in the price of gold 
without there being a corresponding increase 
in the prices of all other commodities. 

Other students of the problem express the 
belief that eventually, as a matter of self- 
protection, the various nations will be com- 
pelled to refuse to sell any more gold from their 
mints to industrial consumers. In order for 
such a plan to prove effective, the governments 
in question would be obliged to go a step farther 
and refuse to redeem their paper currency 
in gold on demand. If they did not do so, it 
would be easy, of course, for industrial con- 
sumers to go to the banks and demand gold 
coins for their notes. If such demands were 
refused, it would mean that gold had been en- 
tirely removed from circulation and a new and 
doubtful monetary system would be in force. 
Shut off from the mints and the banks, the 
industrial consumers of the precious metal 
would be compelled either to stop manufactur- 
ing gold articles or continue their business by 
securing a supply of gold direct from the min- 
ing companies producing the metal. In such 
case, the producers could charge whatever 
price the market would bear, since there is no 
statute whatever that compels the miner to 
sell his gold to the government at the price 
now fixed. 

Wherever we turn for a solution of the 
gold question, we are confronted with great 
problems, but let us hope not insurmount- 
able ones. The whole question is one that 
economists dislike to deal with in any radical 























fashion, because of the basic importance of 
the matter. There appears to be but little 
doubt that we have entered a period of de- 
clining gold production, the extent and rapidity 
of the decline depending upon the nature and 
progress of the present movement toward a 
lower price level for commodities. If there 
were no such thing as foreign trade or commer- 
cial dealings between widely separated nations, 
it is possible that some scheme might be devised 
whereby gold would not be so vital to the 
financial and industrial welfare of a nation. 
But as commercial relations now exist through- 
out the world, we must have gold and plenty 
of it, or industrial development throughout the 
earth will be seriously retarded. 

The international situation may be likened to 
a machine shop where the workers have only a 
fixed number of tools to use and can get no 
more. In such a case, the only way additional 
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men could be employed and production in- 
creased would be to speed up the handling and 
exchange of the tools available. 

If, as appears likely, the nation decides 
against relief legislation for the country’s gold 
industry, it will then be more necessary than 
ever for the people to realize the full impor- 
tance of the consequences of a declining gold 
production. Bankers, jewelers, and others who 
have opposed all remedial measures in Con- 
gress and who have preached the gospel of a 
natural solution for the problem, will do well 
to see that all attempts arbitrarily to hold 
commodity prices at an abnormal or artificial 
level are defeated. 

When war threatens, the first thing a na- 
tion does is to seek to strengthen its gold 
supplies. Together with the army and navy 
the gold reserve is the first line of national 
defense. 


HOW THEODORE ROOSEVELT MADE 
THE GOVERNMENT EFFICIENT 


Anecdotes and Incidents, Related by an Old Friend from Personal Experi- 

ences with Him, to Illustrate the Principles and Methods He Used to Make 

the Federal Government so Vital and Successful Under His Administrations 
By REGIS H. POST 


Former Governor-General of Porto Rico 


S THE excitement of election night 
was being drowned out by the pour- 
ing rain, fit finale to the dullest of 
Presidential campaigns, I met an 

' old acquaintance who was moraliz- 
ing on the decadence of all things political. 
“Say, what’s the matter with them Demo- 
crats anyway; they never showed no real 
fight—why, after eight years in Washington, 
Roosevelt (he pronounced it Ruzerfelt) had 
to work harder to get out of the White House 
than most men do to get in; why, with our old 
crowd if any one tried to knock the President 
there was always some in the bunch ready to 
start something; but with them fellows, they 
Just lay down on their chief and let people 
walk on him. Say! they drove all the fighting 
men out of their party.” 
Without going into the merits of my “rough- 


necked”’ friend’s remarks, they did give food 
for thought. What was it that gave Roosevelt 
his hold on the imagination of the American 
people, that brought the Government to its 
highest point of efficiency under his Adminis- 
tration, and that followed him out of power 
and made him the strongest single influence 
in American public affairs even after he had no 
material means to reward? 

The first reason was, he really liked people. 
All successful politicians are “ good mixers,’’ it 
is part of their trade, but Roosevelt’s tendency 
was to like people, to look for their better side, 
to assume that they were nice people, and, un- 
consciously, most men would respond by show- 
ing him their better side and felt better and 
stronger by so doing. He braced men by 
making them brace themselves and they 
would leave him with a feeling of friendship 
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that no mere “glad-handing” could give. 
And it was no false impression by any means; 
if he had ever really met a man, played with 
him, or worked with him, he never forgot him. 
Once coming down from Buffalo in 1913, a man 
in the dining car came over to our table and 
saluted the Colonel with the most outrageous 
greeting—“Colonel, you don’t know who | 
am.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the Colonel, “You 
are one of the men from the XY ranch that 
went with me to arrest “Z’’ when I was Deputy 
Sheriff in 1884. You must be either “A” or 
oc B me 

“By Jove! Colonel, I’m “B”’. 

There was nothing in the man’s surroundings 
or dress to recall him to Mr. Roosevelt’s mem- 
ory, but after thirty years he remembered him. 

No man had so wide a circle of acquaintances 
or so true an appreciation of people. They 
were all catalogued in his mind as to character, 
dependability, accomplishment. His mail was 
a revelation of human nature, and though he 
could not possibly answer all of it yet he could 
guide his secretaries. ‘“X” is a good fellow, 
tell him that I am really sorry that I can not;” 
“Y” is a fine fellow but a perfect jack on that 
subject;”’ “Look out for “Z” he is a mere 
Hessian;”’ “That man is a crook. Look out 
how you answer him;”’ and it was very rarely 
that a letter went out to an acquaintance, 
though it might be dictated and typewritten, 
that did not carry some personal word in his 
own handwriting added before signing. 

In politics he was a thorough believer in 
organization and always worked with the 
organization, and his fights—with the exception 
of the great split of 1912—Wwere carried on 
inside the party; but he differed materially 
from most politicians in that he never at- 
tempted to build up a personal “machine.” 
He was perfectly content to leave the patronage 
to the leaders provided they would name proper 
men. | learned this early in my acquaintance 
with him when I was in the Assembly during 
his term as Governor of New York. A man 
from my district held a position on an im- 
portant state commission and his reappoint- 
ment was of vital interest to me. Governor 


Roosevelt called me to his office: “I am sorry 
that | can not reappoint your man; he is, no 
doubt, an excellent husband and father, but 
he has absolutely no qualifications for the 
position. 
you must get me a proper man.” 


1 will recognize your district, but 
I reported 
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back to my organization and, to my disgust 
they named a man even less qualified for the 
office though very influential politically. | 
took the name to the Governor; 

“Ts this the man you want?” 

“It is the man the organization has named.” 

“Now honestly, has he the qualifications 
I want him to have? Is he the kind of man you 
would appoint if you were in my position?” 

“Frankly, no.” We lost the appointment 
and another district that had sense enough to 
offer a proper man got the “ plum.” 

It was by that method he worked. He 
never asked “will this man work for me,” 
but “will this man do his job properly.” He 
could play the factions of the party against 
each other and thus get out of them their best 
price, but always for the service and not for 
himself; he was perfectly willing to work 
with them as long as they worked straight, 
but not one minute longer. They did not like 
him, but they knew he would play fair. 

In this connection | cannot help telling a 
story that was current in 1916, for, although 
it probably is not true, it is fairly illustrative 
of the attitude of the more astute politicians 
toward him. 

In the Republican Convention the Old 
Guard was practically a unit against him and 
willing to accept any one to defeat him. There 
was one, however, who felt the Colonel was 
the strongest candidate, and used the following 
argument: “If we elect Roosevelt, we won't 
be able to come into the dining-room, but 
we can always get a hand-out from the kitchen 
door; but if Hughes is elected and we even look 
over the White House fence, he’ll set the dog 
on us.” 

Although he left the patronage in the hands 
of the leaders of the party, if a position required 
some special-aptitude or qualification he would 
make his own selection, but in such a way as to 
save the leader’s face. But no matter from 
what source a man’s appointment came, while 
in the service he was made to feel that a 
Government position was an opportunity to 
work and not a reward for political services: 
it was understood that the President wanted 
efficient service, and if a man did his work well, 
he was doing what was expected of him and 
that he would be protected. The President 
was the captain of a team. He took the ma- 
terial furnished him and went right into the 
game with them. He did not attempt to 
make “star-plays” nor to coach from the side 





























lines. He was right in every play and made 
every man feel that he was just as important 
in his position as the captain was himself. 

He hated dishonesty, which to him meant 
dishonesty of thought as well as deed. He 
called many a man a “crook”’ when the courts 
would have acquitted him of legal offense. 
Cowardice he despised. “Poor timid crea- 
ture,’’ when applied to any one, classed that 
person among the undependables. Stupidity 
he had learned to expect, but he was impatient 
of it. “Soand so has a brain the consistency of 
cold mush,” or, “He has a mind that functions 
at six guinea-pig power.”’ He wanted things 
done and looked to his subordinates to work 
as whole heartedly as he worked himself. 


AN ESTIMATE OF MR. ROOT 


NCE, standing in the Outlook office, he 
said to me, “ You know it is my tendency 
to go straight after what I want, but | never 
insist on my way of doing things if the result 
can be obtained in a better way. If 1 wanted 
to get into an office on the tenth floor of that 
building opposite, my impulse would be to 
jump across the street from this window to 
that. Now you would say that it can not be 
done; I would not care if you took me down the 
stairs, or in the elevator; out of the front door 
or the side door; across the street or around 
the block—provided you got me there! 

“That is what made Mr. Root so valuable 
inmy Cabinet. I would want something done 
and everyone would say, “Mr. President it 
can’t be done; it is against the law.”’ But 
Root would say, “Mr. President it can’t be 
done your way. Give me forty-eight hours 
and | will try to find a way to do it.” 

Demanding loyalty and devotion to the ser- 
vice from his subordinates, he returned the same 
loyalty they gave, and every man felt that if he 
got into hot water by doing his duty he could 
count on the support of the President. When 
Leonard Wood’s name was sent to the Senate 
for promotion to the rank of major-general, a 
bitter fight developed against his confirmation. 
Onedayat luncheon a guest hinted that as Wood 
was a personal friend he should withdraw his 
name and relieve the President of embarrass- 
ment. Mr. Roosevelt flashed back; “This 
is not Leonard Wood’s fight, it is my fight; 
there is a big principle at stake. 1 know those 
crooks are trying to make it appear that | am 
Jumping Wood because he is my personal 
friend. I am not. He was jumped when 
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McKinley made him _ brigadier-general and 
he has made good everywhere in every job 
since. He made enemies in Cuba when he was 
Governor-General, by not letting a lot of 
crooks do dishonest things, and they are re- 
taliating by trying to prevent his perfectly 
proper promotion. Even if he wished to with- 
draw | would not let him as it would take the 
heart out of every decent official in the service.” 


LOYALTY TO FRIENDS 


ONG after the Wood episode, | had good 
reason to remember his words when 
he pulled me out of a much nastier hole that 
| had stepped into through my own stupidity. 
| had had occasion to do a right thing in a very 
wrong way, while | was holding a recess ap- 
pointment as Governor of Porto Rico, and 
certain elements in Porto Rico who were most 
anxious to get rid of me saw a chance to pre- 
vent my confirmation by the Senate. Cer- 
tain references | had made to the Bible were 
twisted into making me appear a blasphemer 
or worse. These were published in an Island 
newspaper while | was on a vacation in the 
States, and republished in the United States 
papers just after I had sailed for the Island so 
that they could not be answered until too late 
to do any good. Secretary Garfield, who did 
not know me at that time, brought them to the 
attention of the President who wrote me that 
of course if they were true he could not send 
my name to the Senate. | at once came up to 
see him and explained what had really hap- 
pened. In half an hour’s talk he showed me 
where the opposition to my confirmation would 
come from, what men to see and sent me with 
a personal note to each one. In a week the 
whole matter was settled and | was unani- 
mously confirmed by the Senate. But with- 
out his backing, without his willingness to 
shoulder any blame or trouble that might come 
out of my mistake, | should have been done for 
most effectively. 

But perhaps the most striking example of 
this intense loyalty to his friends was shown in 
1912, when against his own inclination and 
judgment he was induced to enter the contest 
for the Republican nomination for President. 
I say against his own judgment, for in No- 
vember, 1911, when all sorts of rumors were 
being circulated in regard to his candidacy, | 
asked him if he were considering running for 
the nomination, because if he were | wanted 
to try for the delegates from our district. He 
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absolutely forbade my doing anything in the 
matter and devoted an hour to discussing the 
whole political situation with me. “For me 
to run this year would be an unalloyed ca- 
lamity.”’ He considered the movement in his 
behalf as originating from those who had no 
hope of getting anything out of the Admini- 
stration assisted by “fool friends’? who would 
shout for him for any place from President to 
town constable without regard to his personal 
feelings or the conditions of the situation. 
“If | should run and be defeated | should be 
covered with obloquy. If | won I could do 
nothing with the party in its present shape 
and everybody would expect me to perform 
miracles.” 

Again in January | approached him in the 
matter as the rumors continued despite his 
refusal to consider the possibility of being a 
candidate. Again he went into the situation 
in detail, enumerating the positive reasons 
against his running, and said, “1 would much 
prefer to wait until 1916, when, if the Demo- 
crats have had four years in the White House, 
as it looks very much as if they will, there 
will be some chance to accomplish something 
with the party.” 

At that time many of the Progressive wing 
of the Republican Party were supporting Mr. 
La Follette for the nomination, not with any 
hope of winning, but as a means to hold 
some sort of opposition to the “Old Guard” 
in the field. But in the first week in February 
the Progressive movement was doomed for 
lack of any candidate to rally around. A day 
or two after Mr. La Follette was eliminated | 
happened into the Outlook office and found a 
small group of men waiting for the Colonel to 
come in from Oyster Bay. They were men who 
were intimate friends of the Colonel, leaders in 
the Progressive movement, and who had al- 
ways supported him in and out of office. As 
they put it, “For ten years we have stood by 
the chief through thick and thin; we supported 
him loyally while he was in office and have 
carried on the fight for him after he went out. 
It is really his fight. As long as we could hold 
the crowd together without him we have 
spared him but now it is a question of the life 
or death of the Progressive movement. If 
he will lead us we can save the day, but with- 
out him we go to the wall and the Old Guard 
will simply steam-roll us out of existence and 
the whole work will be put back twenty years.” 
When the Colonel arrived they went for him 
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along these lines. I was convinced that they 
had the only argument that would touch the 
Colonel in any way, and so was not surprised 
when, after several hours of conference, he 
consented to be drafted. No appeal to per- 
sonal ambition or assurances of winning would 
have moved him in the slightest, as | knew from 
what he had said to me he considered winning 
as only one degree less bad than being defeated, 
and his political judgment was better than 
that of any or all of the men with him. 

Later the formal request for him to bea 
candidate was made by the Progressive 
Republican Governors, and answered by the 
historic remark that his “hat was in the ring,” 
but the decision was made that morning, and 
only because of his loyalty to his ideals and the 
friends who had been loyal to those ideals and 
himself. 


ROOSEVELT’S METHOD 


HIS perfect willingness to fight when 

necessary and the joyousness with which 
he fought made many think that he fought 
for the fun of fighting, but as a matter of fact, 
no one ever avoided fighting with greater 
care than he. He carried a big stick to be sure, 
but his admonition to speak softly was a rule 
to him as well as others. In every programme 
of work that he laid down for himself there was 
always more than he could possibly carry 
through at a given time. Of fifty measures, 
perhaps ten would go without effort, these 
were first put out of the way; five perhaps 
would go with a little nursing; these were 
gentled through; the remaining thirty-five 
meant greater or less opposition. Again he 
would pick the most desirable and concentrate 
his forces on them, putting aside the hopeless 
cases for a more favorable opportunity. The 
public would never hear of the fifteen simple 
measures that succeeded or of the twenty-five 
that waited, but seeing and hearing only the 
spectacular ones, came to picture him as a 
man on horseback, armed to the teeth, riding 
rough shod overall opposition. The Rough 
Rider so dear to the cartoonist. 

Nor did he ever allow any personal satisfac- 
tion he got out of winning to interfere with the 
good result obtained; as, for instance, in the 
Venezuelan affair, when, if he had not kept the 
blinds discreetly drawn, and the back door 
open to allow the Kaiser to slip out we might 
have been involved in a most serious affair 
with Germany. 




















And he worked as hard as he fought and 
played as hard as he worked. In fact, he 
so loved his work, saw the humorous side of 
everything, and enjoyed the problems that 
arose so keenly that he almost seemed to play 
at his work. 

One reason he accomplished so much was 
that he could jump from one piece of work to 
another and find relaxation in the change of 
idea. Change of occupation and of thought 
was his method of resting, but the change 
was always from one productive thought to 
another. 


A PROMOTER OF IDEAS 


UT with all this power to conserve his 

time and energy he never could have 
done what he did alone. It was his faculty for 
making others work for him, or rather to work 
with him that produced the results he obtained. 
He felt that almost any man that came to him 
had something to give him, could do something 
for the work he wanted done, and he was a 
pirate of ideas and time. Almost every great 
thing he accomplished, “my policies,” were in 
the beginning suggested and often carried out 
as to details by others. If he liked an idea or 
approved a policy he appropriated it as his 
own, shaped it into practical form and pushed 
it through. Once he was accused of “stealing 
Mr. Bryan’s clothes” when he was urging 
certain reforms that Mr. Bryan had urged in 
vain years before. “Of course I shall steal 
Mr. Bryan’s clothes if they are fit to wear. 
He had a lot of good ideas and a lot of bad 
ones; the time was not ripe for some, and never 
will be for others; but if they are good ideas, 
and it is time to put them into effect, | should 
be a “jack” not to adopt them just because 
Mr. Bryan at some time or other may have 
approved of them.” 

And so he became a great promoter of ideas. 
Just as a successful business man might take a 
dozen little concerns that were failing and by 
uniting them put them on the road to success. 
Mr. Roosevelt would take the dreams of others, 
unite them into one nation-wide policy and 
put them on the road to accomplishment. He 
had his regular army of government experts; 
he had his entry into every newspaper in the 
country, not only through the prominence of his 
position but also through his faculty of mak- 
ing anything and everything “news;’’ and he 
had also a host of auxiliaries, lawyers, authors, 
editors, scientists, politicians, everyone of 
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whom he knew personally and just how they 
could help. He knew whom to call on for help 
and above all how to approach him; he knew 
where the opposition would come from and 
why, and could minimize it before the campaign 
began. In fact, | believe that two thirds of 
his power of getting things done was in knowing 
just the right men to do it and how to organize 
their work so that they all pulled together. 
And they were organized beforehand, their 
work correlated, often quite unknown to them- 
selves, so that at the proper time the project 
came forth full armed. This faculty of ar- 
ranging beforehand was never appreciated by 
the public, who, taken by surprise, supposed 
that he*had made his decision overnight, and 
thought of him as jumping to decisions, whereas, 
although in an emergency he could act as 
quickly as any one, he always acted along 
preconceived lines, and after the work had been 
planned out weeks, perhaps months, before. 


CUTTING RED TAPE 


UT this faculty of using the brains and the 

enthusiasm of others would have been of 
no avail if he had not known thoroughly the 
details of the work he wanted them to do. 
His experience as Civil Service Commissioner 
had given him a knowledge of the machinery 
of government of which most men in Wash- 
ington are utterly ignorant. He not only 
knew this machine as an engineer knows his 
engine, down to every cog-wheel and pinion, 
but he knew what each part of it was expected 
to do, and would or would not do. Thus he 
was in a position to fix the responsibility for 
delay, or the credit for good work, right up to 
or down to the Chief of Division or Head 
Clerk responsible for the ultimate fate of a 
letter or an order. He ruthlessly disregarded 
red tape and went right after the individual, 
so that only the genius of Mr. Loeb kept the 
records straight. Mr. Loeb had all the White 
House stenographers trained to read his 
notes, thus by taking a short hand record of 
everything that was done by the President 
during the day he was able to keep the records 
up to the work performed. 

But if the red tape suffered it raised the mo- 
rale of the force, for each man felt that he was 
working under the Chief’s own eye and that 
he got the credit or blame without shelter from 
an impersonal department. 

The first instance | had of this was in 1903 
when, as Auditor for Porto Rico, it was advisable 
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to transfer the audit of the customs accounts 
from the insular government in San Juan to the 
Treasury Department in Washington. 

The Treasury Department had wanted to do 
this for some time, but as it was tangled up in 
the red tape of two or three departments no one 
wanted to go through the bother of unraveling 
it. Moreover, as there was no Civil Service 
law in Porto Rico it meant the putting out of 
three trained men who had handled the work 
for years on the island and breaking in new 
clerks in Washington, thereby hampering the 
service and creating vexatious delays and inter- 
ruptions. 

In my ignorance of all proper government 
procedure, I went straight to the President 
and asked him what | had better do, and in- 
nocently added that | had to get it done in two 
days as | wished to catch the next steamer to 
Porto Rico. 

“My dear Regis, nothing is ever done in 
Washington in two days, but here is what you 
should do: You must write a letter to the 
Governor of Porto Rico stating just what you 
propose and he will forward it to the Secretary 
of State for approval. The Secretary of State 
will hold it for a while and send it to me, I will 
send it to the Secretary of the Treasury asking 
for recommendations. He will turn it over 
to the Second Assistant. Secretary who will 
give it to the Chief of the Customs Division 
who will return it in course of time, if he re- 
members it, to the Assistant Secretary who 
will send it to the Controller of the Treasury, 
who is really the man you are after; if he ap- 
proves it, it will return through all the “house 
that Jack built” to me and | will sign it, and 
in the course of six months or so you will get 
your authority for the transfer. Now if you 
want to get back to Porto Rico with some as- 
surance of its being done, go over to the cellar 
of the Treasury Building and there you will 
find a cross old man, called the Comptroller, 
sitting in a cave. He is the only man in 
Washington whom | am afraid of and can do 
nothing with; explain to him what you want 
and if he approves the thing is practically 
settled.” 

So over | went to the cellar of the Treasury 
Building and found a charming man who was 
most delightful to me, knew perfectly what | 
wished to do, said it was what they had been 
wanting to do for some time and promised to 
look after the Washington end for me. But 
unfortunately he could no nothing about 
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transfering my clerks to the Federal Service; 
that was purely a matter for the Civil Service 
Commission, and although he would like to 
have trained men he did not see how it could be 
done. 

So back again I went to the White House 
and again laid my difficulties before the 
President. “Go to the Civil Service, where 
you will find your old partner in crime Alvord 
Cooley; explain to him that as | was formerly 
instrumental in enacting the Civil Service law 
it would be a real pleasure to me to kick it 
full of holes to oblige a friend; but get him to 
show me how it can be done with due regard to 
decency.” So, to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion | went, and for an hour we had all the 
clerks looking up precedents for transferring 
my men. He finally found a case on all fours 
with mine where a Catholic Mission School in 
Indian Territory had been taken over by the 
Government and the teaching Sisters brought 
into the Civil Service by executive order. So 
the order was prepared, I took it to the Presi- 
dent and caught my steamer to Porto Rico. 
As he had prophesied, the regular proceedings 
took two or three months to carry through, 
but it would never have been done at all if he 
had not shown me the short cuts to prepare for 
its accomplishments. 


INTIMATE FRIENDS TO THEIR CHIEF 


HE reference to Alvord Cooley as my 

“old partner in crime” was an allusion 
to the fact that Cooley was in the New York 
Assembly with me at the time when Roosevelt 
was Governor. It was a standing joke with 
his most intimate friends to refer to them in 
blood-curdling terms, which had its use, | 
found, in getting things through to him. In 
Porto Rico we were continually obliged to give 
prominent citizens letters of introduction to 
the President, and the usual respectful 
form to “His Excellency, the President” 
seemed to get the said citizen just as far as he 
could have gotten without it. But every 
once in a while we would want to get someone 
to him on real business and then a very different 
letter would go for Mr. Loeb’s benefit. Once 
Mr. Willoughby, Treasurer of Porto Rico, a 
most high-minded and efficient man, had a 
matter he wished to take up with the President, 
but at that time he had never met him; he asked 
me for a letter which would, if possible, get 
him a real talk with Mr. Roosevelt. I gave 
him one as follows: 

















DEAR CHIEF: 

The bearer of this letter, Mr. William F. Willough- 
by (alias Weary Willie) is probably one of the most 
notorious of the band of scoundrels that is now 
misgoverning this downtrodden people under your 
maleficent rule. He has some plan to further op- 
press the subject race and so facile is he in evil that 
| have no hesitation in requesting your acceptance 
of him as a true brother of our pirate band. 


Willoughby confessed to me afterward that 
he nearly tore it up; but against his better 
judgment he did present it, whereupon he was 
asked to lunch and had all the time he needed 
with the President. 

In 1904 the administration of Porto Rico was 
in a situation of considerable delicacy. Gov- 
ernor Hunt had resigned to take the position of 
Federal Judge in his home district, and Mr. 
Beekman Winthrop, after long and successful 
work in the Philippines came to us to succeed 
him. Mr. Hartzell, Secretary of Porto Rico 
and President of the Executive Council, had 
also resigned, and as the Executive Council 
had complete charge of the general election 
that was to be held in the fall, Mr. Winthrop 
found himself at the outset of his term among 
strangers, and with no one to carry on this 
most important function of his government 
during a very anxious and critical period. 
To add to his difficulties he became convinced 
that he would have to change certain policies 
that had prevailed in the Island, although 
many of the best men who had been in the Is- 
land Government for years told him that to 
make the change would surely lead to disaster. 
He decided that the President should be con- 
sulted and that a new secretary should be 
named at once; but as it was impossible for 
him to leave the island he sent me to Wash- 
ington, cabling for an appointment with the 
President. 


CONFIDENCE IN HIS SUBORDINATES 


N MY arrival I was delighted to find that 

I was to lunch with the President, ap- 
parently alone except for the family, and that 
I should have an hour all to myself and our 
troubles. At the last minute, however, an- 


other gentleman appeared and was put next 
to the President at table. 

Mr. Roosevelt had just returned from a 
vacation trip after mountain lions in the West 
and was full of his experiences. To my dis- 
may | found that the other man at the table 
was a naturalist from the Smithsonian In- 
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stitution, and the President was using up my 
precious time in discussing a new species of 
ground squirrel that he had discovered on his 
trip, and the whole luncheon was devoted to 
describing the peculiarities of the nasty little 
beast. 

After luncheon, bursting with indignation, | 
pointed out that I had traveled three thousand 
miles to discuss the problems of a million 
people, only to find my time given to a man 
from across the street to talk of ground mice. 
With his sweetest smile he said: “Look here 
Regis, I put Beek Winthrop and you down on 
that Island to take care of it. | have con- 
fidence in your judgment and as long as you 
handle it right you don’t need to talk to me 
about it. If I] ever should have to talk to you, 
you will wish I would confine myself to the 
lesser fauna of western North America.” 

Just then Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War, 
came in and to him the President said: “Will, 
they need a new secretary in Porto Rico right 
away to run their elections for them.” Mr. 
Taft replied, “1 was under the impression we 
were pretty busy trying to elect a President 
up here; why don’t you put Post in until after 
the election when we will have time to attend 
to it?” 

“All right,’’ said the President, “tell Will 
Loeb you are appointed Secretary of Porto 
Rico and to fix up your commission.”” And so, 
in five minutes the whole matter was settled. 
] had all the assurance I wanted that if we went 
ahead on the lines we believed to be right we 
should have his backing to the limit and that 
we had full authority to go ahead. 

Yet, with all his knowledge of the intricacies 
of the Government machinery, he never at- 
tempted to instruct a man as to how he should 
conduct his office. He left it to the discretion 
of the subordinate to carry it out, looking only 
to the final result. The objective was in- 
dicated, the method of obtaining it was for the 
man in charge to decide, and no orders came 
from above, though at times, if it was neces- 
sary for some special thing to be done, he would 
express a wish that some proper way should 
be found to do it. 

An instance of this kind in Porto Rico was 
the settlement of the ownership of the prop- 
erty claimed by the Catholic Church which 
had been taken by the Spanish Government 
and then from Spain by America. 

It is not necessary here to go into the de- 
tails of the case, but ever since the American 
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occupation the matter had been in litigation; 
first, before the Insular Supreme Court, and 
then on appeal before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, to the great detriment 
of the Catholic Church; and although the 
Church had repeatedly requested a com- 
promise the Insular Legislature never sanc- 
tioned any concession, but had insisted on 
fighting the case through the courts. 

Shortly after | had become Governor, on 
my first visit to Washington, the President 
took the case up with me. “Of course I do 
not want you to do anything improper, and, as 
1 am not familiar with the details of the case, 
I can not order or advise you in the matter, 
but these cases are causing great inconvenience 
and if there is an honorable settlement that 
can legally be arranged | wish you would try 
to find it.” I said that I thought that a settle- 
ment might be arranged which would be ap- 
proved by the Porto Rican Legislature, but 
that he was as much interested as I was, since 
Uncle Sam was also holding on to some of the 
“swag”? and the Federal Government would 
have to be a party to a three-cornered agree- 
ment. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he said to Mr. 
Loeb, “Please ask Bob Bacon to run over,” 
and when Mr. Bacon, who was then Assistant 
Secretary of State, appeared—‘“Bob, how 
soon could you run down to Porto Rico to 
represent the United States? Take Frank 
McIntyre (of the Bureau of Insular Affairs) 
with you and see if you can get together with 
the Insular Government and the Church au- 
thorities on some settlement of the Church 
property cases. Take the Mayflower if you 
are in a hurry.” 

Mr. Bacon said the next regular steamer 
would be soon enough and sailed a week later. 
In two days of conference Bishop Jones of Porto 
Rico and the attorney for the Church, the 
Attorney-General and the Speaker of the House 
of Delegates in behalf of the Island, and Mr. 
Bacon and Mr. McIntyre in behalf of the Fed- 
eral Government had come to a settlement that 
eventually met with the unanimous approval 
of Congress and the Insular Legislature. 
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After ten years of litigation and inconvenience 
the matter was settled to the satisfaction of all 
the parties to the suit, simply because the 
President never hesitated to move quickly, if 
he believed that the end in view was right 
and that a way could be found to attain it 
properly. 

Summing up the qualities that enabled Roose- 
velt to bring his administrations to their high- 
est point of efficiency, | find that he developed 
his resources of time, energy, and brain to the 
highest point; to do his work thoroughly so 
as not to have to do it twice; to regard the 
precedent, party organization, and admini- 
strative routine as a means to an end, to be 
utilized when they facilitated and to be dis- 
regarded when they impeded the carrying 
out of Government work; to work with any 
and all men when they worked for the ends 
he believed to be right, no matter who they 
might have been; and to work with no man, 
no matter who he might be, whom he did not 
believe to be working for the right; to assume 
that men wished to do right and would do right 
if they were properly protected; to give loyalty 
to his subordinates as cheerfully and as un- 
failingly as he demanded loyalty from them; 
never to waste time in fighting, if a fight 
could be avoided, but never to be afraid to 
fight as a last resort, and never to fight softly; 
after winning, never to glory in the victory, 
or bear malice or resentment against his 
adversary; to select the right man for a 
position if practical, but if not to take the 
man in the position and make him the right 
man; to seek advice from all sources, but to 
accept only the good ideas and to reject the 
bad no matter who might sponsor them; 
to take all things seriously, nothing solemnly, 
and never to lose his sense of humor; never 
to be impatient of an honest endeavor, but to 
be unsparing toward wrong no matter who the 
wrong-doer; never to grow away from his 
fellow men by attempting to reach heights 
that they never could hope to attain; and 
above all to hold everyone, himself included, 
to ideals of service, honesty, efficiency, and 
common-sense. 
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MY MEETINGS WITH ROOSEVELT AND MORGAN 
A Conference with a Delegation of Jews Headed by Jacob Schiff 


and Oscar Straus. 
News for Roosevelt. 


My Second Visit to Oyster Bay with Some Good 
A Visit to West Point on J. P. Morgan’s Yacht. 


Comments on the Amazing Life and Social Customs of America 
By COUNT SERGIUS WITTE 


Minister of Finance and Premier of Russia under Czar Nicholas II 
Translated from the Original Russian and Edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky, Curator of the Slavonic Division of the New York Public Library 


EVERAL circumstances combined to 
enable me to achieve a peace which 
the whole world proclaimed to be 
the first Russian victory after more 
than a year of uninterrupted disgrace- 

ful defeats. In the first place, while I was in 
the United States my behavior awakened in 
the Americans the consciousness of the fact 
that we Russians, by race, culture, and reli- 
gion, were akin to them, and that we had come 
to their country to go to law with a race alien 
to them in every essential respect. Further- 
more, the American people discovered that, 
although the personal representative of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias and a high dignitary, 
I was much like their own public leaders and 
statesmen. The favorable impression was 
enhanced by the fact that all the other members 
of our group caught that general democratic 
attitude from me. I have already had the 
occasion to explain how | treated the American 
press and how it stood me in good stead. | 
also had the support of the American Jews, 
for they knew both from my past career and 
from their conferences with me in the course 
of my stay in the United States—these con- 





ferences are described below—that I was one 
of the rare Russian statesmen who in recent 
years have advocated a human treatment of 
Russian Jewry. I have already mentioned 
the fact that President Roosevelt’s sympathies 
were with the Japanese. To enhance his own 
popularity and to gratify his self-love as the 
initiator of the Conference, he wanted peace, 
but a peace advantageous for the Japanese. 
It did not occur either to the President or to 
the American people generally that the exces- 
sive growth of Japan’s strength was not ex- 
actly to the best interests of America. | 
should like to observe in this connection that, 
upon getting acquainted with President Roose- 
velt and other American statesmen, I was 
struck by their ignorance of international 
politics generally, and European political 
matters in particular. | heard the most 
naive, to use a mild term, judgments regarding 
European politics from some of the most 
prominent American statesmen and_ public 
leaders. Here is one gem: “There is no room 
in Europe for Turkey, because it is a Moslem 
country, and it does not matter who gets its 
European possessions.” And another: “Why 
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not restore a strong, independent Poland? 
This would be both just and natural.” 

Upon the whole, the international situation 
favored the successful outcome of the Ports- 
mouth Conference. With a view to her own 
immediate interests, France was very anxious 
that we, her ally, should make peace with 
Japan. It is true that Great Britain wished a 
peace more or less favorable to Japan. This, 
the English hoped, would teach Russia a 
lesson and be of service to them when it came 
to regulating certain moot points of the Anglo- 
Russian relations. On the other hand, how- 
ever, the English perceived that the excessive 
growth of Japan was fraught with dangers in 
the future, and therefore undesirable. At 
that very time, it happened, the term of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty expired. Negotiations 
for the renewal of the treaty were begun in 
London, and it was decided that the final 
formulation of the pact would depend upon 
the outcome of the Portsmouth Conference. | 
called the attention of Count Lamsdorff, our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, to that circum- 
stance, but we were unable to find out why the 
London parley had been linked with our Con- 
ference. The financial circles also favored 
the termination of hostilities, for the reason 
that the Russo-Japanese War greatly upset 
Europe’s finances. The Christian churches 
were on our side, for they regarded the Japan- 
ese as heathen, although it should be stated 
in all fairness that these heathen were sus- 
tained by an all-powerful faith in God and an 
unshakable belief in immortal life. Finally, 
the successful termination of the Portsmouth 





“parley was also to the best interests of Emperor 


William of Germany. 
TALKS WITH AMERICAN JEWS 


T PORTSMOUTH I received, among 
other deputations, a group of representa- 
tives of American Jews. The deputation in- 
cluded Jacob Schiff and Mr. Seligman, two great 
bankers, and Oscar Strauss who has in recent 
years served as American Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople. Two years ago this diplomat 
conceived a desire to visit Russia. In spite 
of his high station and the universal respect he 
enjoys in America he was forced to enter into 
protracted negotiations with the Russian police, 
and it was only under special surveillance and 
for a strictly limited period of time that he 
was allowed to come to Russia. I recorded 
in detail my conversation with the Jewish 
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delegates in a number ‘of official despatches 
which I sent to the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and | shall state here merely the substance of 
the talk. I received them very cordially 
and listened with attention to what they had 
to say. The spokesman of the deputation 
called my attention to the exceedingly painful 
situation of the Jews in Russia, and to the neces- 
sity of putting a stop to the present deplorable 
state of affairs by granting them full rights. 
I pointed out that the horrors of the Jewish 
situation in Russia had been presented to the 
world in a somewhat exaggerated light, but 
I did not deny that the Jews in Russia were 
in a very difficult position. Nevertheless, | 
argued, an immediate and complete removal 
of their legal disabilities would, in my opinion, 
do them more harm than good. To this remark 
Jacob Schiff made a sharp retort, which was, 
however, toned down by the more balanced 
judgments of the other members of the deputa- 
tion, especially Dr. Straus, who made an ex- 
cellent impression on me. 

Among the numerous visitors I received at 
Portsmouth was I. D. Curtin, an American 
Russophile, whom I had known since my boy- 
hood. He was a friend of my uncle, General 
Faddeyev, and frequented our family whenever 
he came to Tiflis (Caucasus). Later I met him 
in St. Petersburg, where he served in the 
American Embassy as a secretary, and where 
he frequently came for long stays, after he had 
given up his diplomatic career. An intimate 
friend of the famous Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, Pobiedonostzev, he was deeply in- 
terested in our Orthodox faith. He mastered 
the Russian language and wrote a good deal 
about our country, which he sincerely loved. 
At Portsmouth he made every effort to pro- 
mote our cause. | saw him twice during my 
stay in America: the old man looked still hale 
and hearty, but several months after my de- 
parture from his country I received the news 
of his death. 


“SHALL I TOUR THE UNITED STATES?” 


PON the signing of the treaty our mission 

left Portsmouth. Some members of the 
group took trains for the interior of the country, 
anxious to catch a glimpse of America, and 
particularly to visit Niagara Falls. Baron 
Rosen and I returned straight to New York. 
The Baron had previously insisted that at the 
end of the Conference I should undertake a tour 
of the chief cities of the United States in order 


























to strengthen the sympathy between the United 
States and Russia, for which | had laid a foun- 
dation. The American Government, too, re- 
garded this plan with favor. 1 communicated 
about this matter with Count Lamsdorff, 
pointing out to him the political significance 
of the tour. I received a rather evasive reply. 


On the one hand, His Majesty granted me his 


permission to undertake the tour and even 
seemed to be anxious to see the plan carried 
into effect; on the other hand, certain condi- 
tions were imposed which made me believe 
that the project was looked at askance in St. 
Petersburg. As I am not accustomed to 
such replies, and as, besides, by temperament 
| am literally unable to bear such treatment, 
I made no bones about wiring back to Count 
Lamsdorff that | did not wish to undertake 
the tour. Knowing, as | did, the atmosphere 
which surrounded His Majesty, | immediately 
grasped the situation. The reception which 
I was given in America, was, of course, well 
known in St. Petersburg and disturbed many 
acourtier’s sleep. Naturally, intriguing began. 
It was, no doubt, insinuated within His Maj- 
esty’s hearing that | was aiming at becoming 
the President of the Russian Republic. “Look, 
how easily he wins the sympathy of the 
masses,” some of my well-wishers probably 
told His Majesty. “He must not be allowed 
to increase his popularity.”” The Emperor 
himself on one occasion had been heard to 
say:“ Witte is a hypnotist. No sooner does 
he open his mouth in the Imperial Council 
or any other meeting than he gains the support 
of his very enemies.” The plotters also tried 
to spoil my relations with Count Lamsdorff 
by insinuating that I was seeking to eclipse 
and finally supplant him, but they could not 
prevail against our true friendship and the 
Count’s noble-heartedness. 


A SECOND VISIT TO OYSTER BAY 


PON my arrival in New York, Baron 

Rosen and | went to pay a farewell visit 
to President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. We 
dined with the President in his family circle, 
as during our first visit, and I conversed a 
great deal with our host both before and after 
the dinner. I had a pleasant surprise in store 
for him. Previous to the outbreak of the 
Russo-Japanese War the United States im- 
posed a differential duty on imports of our 
sugar. We protested against this measure, 
which was not in agreement, we thought, with 
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the position of Russia as a most favored coun- 


try, but in vain. At that time | held the 
office of Minister of Finances. We retaliated 
by establishing differential duties on several 
American imports—which step naturally dis- 
pleased the United States. Before | left for 
America | obtained His Majesty’s permission 
to inform the United States Government that 
these differential duties were abolished. Be- 
fore and during the Conference | did not deem 
it advisable to make use of this permission, 
for I did not want to create the impression 
that we curried favor with America. The 
signing of the treaty set my hands free, and | 
took advantage of my last visit to Oyster Bay 
to break the news to the President. He 
was visibly pleased. The next day the story 
of the abolition of the duties was published in 
all the papers and made an excellent impression. 

I have already had occasion to refer to the 
fact that throughout the Conference my rela- 
tions with President Roosevelt were not par- 
ticularly harmonious or cordial. Finding me 
intractable, he finally refused to deal with me 
and began to communicate diiectly with 
Emperor Nicholas. For this reason some of 
the points of the controversy were settled by 
His Majesty in person. I feel it to be my duty 
to state here that none of my monarch’s decis- 
ions were essentially at variance with my own 
policy, although I would not perhaps have 
been resolute enough to make the concessions 
which His Majesty made. However, this is 
only natural, for | am but one of our sovereign’s 
servants, while he is the Autocratic Monarch 
of the Russian Empire, responsible for his 
deeds to God alone. 

Throughout our conversation, especially 
before the dinner, President Roosevelt was 
visibly at pains to smooth away the impres- 
sion of unpleasantness which had marked our 
official relations. He assured me that he used 
his influence with the Japanese in our favor. To 
corroborate his statement, he showed me his 
telegram to the Mikado, which | mentioned 
above. Generally speaking, the conversation 
was conducted in a very amiable tone. To- 
ward the end of the visit, I asked the President 
to give me his autographed photograph, 
which he agreed to do with evident pleasure. 
We took leave of our host and his family, and 
in the evening returned to New York. 

The remaining few days of my stay in the 
United States I spent very pleasantly. Among 
other institutions, | visited the Military 
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Academy (West Point) which supplies the 
American Army with officers. The school 
is situated on the Hudson River, at the dis- 
tance of about three hours from New York 
City, and is luxuriously equipped. I was 
received there with great pomp, and the cadets, 
all full-grown men in smart uniforms, were 
reviewed for my benefit. I was not the only 
one visiting the Academy that day. It hap- 
pened, as a matter of chance, that the Japanese 
army officers attached to Komura had also 
gone there to see the school. I noticed that 
they were very unhappy, for the reason that 
no one paid any attention to them. Having 
noticed the predicament in which they were, 
I approached them, greeted them, and asked 
them to join me. They thanked me and kept 
close to me all the while, forming a part of 
my retinue, as it were. The parade was very 
beautiful, and at one time the cadets marched 
to the strains of “God, Save the Czar.”” When 
the sounds of that wonderful hymn burst forth, 
I bared my head and so did all those present. 
I came to West Point on board J. P. Mor- 
gan’s yacht. I met that famous banker and 
industrial king several times during my stay 
in the United States. A man of fabulous 
wealth, he is the most influential financier in 
America. Morgan has a palace in New York 
City, but he practically lives on board his 
yacht. In that craft he crosses the ocean, 
cruises in the Mediterranean, etc. He believes, 
not without grounds, that life on the sea is 
the healthiest mode of living and accordingly 
he tries to spend most of his time at sea. 
During my stay in the United States I ate 
only one decent luncheon and dinner, and that 
was on board Morgan’s yacht, on the day of my 
visit to West Point. At the hotel we paid 
fabulous sums for our dinner (30 to 40 rubles 
per plate), and yet the food was exceedingly 
bad. 
The purpose of my visits to Morgan was to 
induce him to take part in the foreign loan 
which we were preparing to conclude for the 
purpose of liquidating the war. He showed 
himself open to inducement and, in fact, 
offered me his services himself, *nsisting that 
I should not enter into any negotiations with 
the Jewish group of bankers headed by Jacob 
Schiff. 1 relied upon his promise of assistance 
and did not attempt to interest the Jewish 
bankers in the loan. I have described else- 
where under what circumstances the loan was 
concluded; how the German bankers were 
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prohibited by Emperor William from participa- 
ting in it, and how the group of banking firms 
headed by Morgan also backed out, probably 
under the pressure of the German Govern- 
ment. 

Upon my return to New York from Ports- 
mouth, Columbia University in the City of 
New York bestowed upon me the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. I spent at that in- 
stitution of higher learning a whole morning, 
examining the buildings and talking to the pro- 
fessors. They received me very cordially, and 
I was greatly flattered by their attention. 
Externally, Columbia University is richer than 
Harvard. I also caught a glimpse of the 
student body, for the university was already 
open. I was greatly impressed by the import- 
ance attributed in America to physical educa- 
tion. Columbia University includes a large 
building entirely devoted to gymnastics and 
games. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY STUDENT 


HILE examining the economics division 

of the library at Columbia, I remember, 
I asked the professor of political econemy 
whether he expounded to his students Henry 
George’s single tax doctrine. He assured me 
that Henry George was studied in his classes 
very carefully. “In the first place,” he said, 
“Henry George is one of our most gifted writers. 
Besides, I consider it useful to acquaint my 
students with his views on the land problem, 
for the purpose of exposing its fallaciousness.” 
Many of our home-spun economists and also 
our great writer but naive thinker, Leo Tolstoi, 
would do well to go to school to that American 
teacher. 

I was also curious to know whether student 
riots and disturbances, such as are customary 
in Russia, were possible in the American uni- 
versities. The idea apparently never occurred 
to the professors. Should any student at- 
tempt, they said, to devote himself at the 
university to other activities than study, he 
would be immediately cast out of the school 
by his own comrades. 

I took a trip to the city of Washington, which 
is the official capital of the United States. 
There I visited the President’s White House, 
the Senate, the Congress, and the Congressional 
Library. In the vicinity of that city there is 
the house where the great Washington, the 
maker, so to speak, of the present United 
States of America, lived and died. It is 
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situated on the banks of a river. The ships 
sailing by salute it and the passers-by take off 
their hats to it. It may be said that the 
Americans revere this building like a sacred 
relic. They surely know how to honor their 
great men. Visitors to George Washington’s 
house and little farm are usually shown the 
spot where he and his wife are buried. One 
can also see the room where the great man died 
and the apartment occupied by the French 
General Lafayette, who helped build up the 
new-born republic. Near the house there is a 
special enclosure for trees, each planted by a 
prominent visitor. I, too, was asked to plant 
a tree there. I do not know what has become 
of it. 


SOME AMAZING SIGHTS 


T HAPPENED that I arrived in the capital 

on Sunday, when Washington’s house is 
not open to visitors. As I was anxious to 
return to New York on the same day, I asked 
President Roosevelt to allow me to visit the 
house as a special favor. I was told that all 
the historical monuments and buildings in the 
United States were in the custody of a special 
Women’s Society. This organization has large 
means and bears all the expenses incident to 
the maintenance of the monuments. The 
Society is so independent, | was told, that even 
though President Roosevelt should appeal to 
its president in person, she might refuse to 
grant his request. I was, therefore, advised 
to appeal to her directly for permission to visit 
the house. I wired to the lady and received 
a very courteous reply, giving me the freedom 
of Washington’s house. I went there on board 
a government steamer, and representatives of 
the Society acted as my guides. 

While sight-seeing in New York | was struck 
by the appearance of the sky-scrapers. I even 
ventured to go up in an elevator to the top of 
one such monster, thirty-seven stories high. 
There was a light breeze blowing and I could 
feel the top room swaying. 

Some of the peculiar features of American 
life greatly amazed me. Thus, for instance, 
I could not for a long time get accustomed to 
the idea that most of the waiters in the hotels 
and restaurants which | visited were univer- 
sity students. Attracted by the high wages— 
they often amount to as much as a hundred 
dollars a month—the students cheerfully 
enter the service of hotels and restaurants and 
earn enough during the summer months to 
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keep them afloat during the winter. These 
students did not seem to be ashamed of the 
menial duties of their occupation. They wore 
the waiter’s outfit, served the guests and re- 
moved the dishes from the tables, all without 
the slightest embarrassment; but once the 
meal was over, they would change their clothes, 
sometimes put on their fraternity insignia, 
court the girls who stayed at the hotel, walk 
with them in the park, play tennis, etc. Then 
when meal time came, they would again put 
on their regulation outfit and be metamor- 
phosed into waiters. This is altogether im- 
possible in Russia. Our students would live 
on ten or twenty rubles a month or even 
starve, rather than demean themselves by 
doing the work of a servant. This probably 
holds true of other European countries. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


WAS also shocked to see girls of good fami- 

lies, who stayed at our hotel, promenading 
in the dark in the company of young men. 
A girl and a youth, téte-a-téte, would walk 
away into the forest, the park, and stroll there 
for hours alone, or else they would take out a 
boat and row on the lake, and no one would 
find that reprehensible. During our stay at 
Portsmouth, some of the members of the mis- 
sion, including myself, used to visit two 
charming young girls who lived with their 
mothers in the neighborhood of our hotel. 
We would have tea with them, and the young 
folk stayed in the house far into the night. I 
noticed that no one considered their behavior 
either unusual or improper. 

At Portsmouth, for purposes of recreation, 
I often spent an hour or so on the open beach, 
watching the surf. At Biarritz in Europe 
the ocean is impressive enough, but it lacks 
the grandiose quality and the magnificence 
with which it is invested at the American 
shores. 

I was surprised to see the attitude of the 
American public to the secret service. One 
day I was riding in an automobile in New York 
accompanied by one of the secret service agents 
who were attached to my person. We reached 
a congested thoroughfare where ordinary mot- 
tals usually wait quite some time before they 
can proceed on their way. The agent showed 
his badge to the traffic policeman, the latter 
waved his hand, the stream of traffic stopped 
as if by magic, and we drove on. I imagine 
the storm of indignation which such an action 
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of the police would raise in Russia, in monarch- 
ist Russia. 

Before I left the United States, President 
Roosevelt handed me a letter with a re- 
quest to transmit it to Emperor Nicholas. 
The missive began by referring to the gratitude 
His Majesty had previously expressed to the 
President for his assistance in bringing about 
the peace. Now, the author of the letter went 
on, he was asking a favor of His Majesty. 
The commercial treaty of 1832 between the 
United States and Russia, the President said, 
was interpreted by the Americans as providing 
for the free entrance of all United States citizens 
into Russian territory, it being understood 
that limitations of that right were to originate 
exclusively from the necessity of Russia’s part 
to protect herself from harm, material and 
otherwise. As a matter of fact, however, the 
Russians seemed to interpret the treaty in a 
different spirit. In recent years, the President 
pointed out, it had become the practice of 
the Russian Government to discriminate 
against the American citizens on the basis of 
religion and refuse admittance to Jews of Amer- 
ican allegiance. To this discrimination, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt emphatically asserted, Amer- 
icans would never consent. Therefore, the 
letter concluded, to continue the friendly 
relations which had been inaugurated by my 
visit to the United States, it was necessary for 
the Russian Government to give up the repre- 
hensible practice of excluding the American 
citizens of Jewish faith from Russia. This 
letter | transmitted to His Majesty and in 
due course it reached the Minister of the In- 
terior. In my Premiership a special com- 
mission was appointed to study the matter. 
The commission after long deliberations re- 
commended to give up the interpretation 
of the treaty clause which offended the Ameri- 
cans, but this recommendation led to no 
practical consequences. In the end the United 
States Government abrogated the treaty, 
and we lost the friendship of the American 
people. ; 

THE CZAR’S GRATITUDE 


MADE my return trip to Europe on board a 
German steamer which was even faster and 
more luxuriously equipped than the one which 
took me to the United States. The people of 


New York gave me a hearty farewell, and on 
the steamer the passengers treated me with 
much kindness and deference. 


In the first 
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military port which we entered a military 
salute was fired in our honor. 

The following is the text of the letter in 
which Czar Nicholas informed me of his deci- 
sion to honor me with the title of Count and 
expressed his appreciation of my services in 
successfully concluding an honorable treaty 
of peace: 


October 8, 1905. 
CounT SERGEY YULYEVICH: 

In my constant solicitude for Russia’s peaceful 
prosperity, I agreed to accept the amicable proposal 
of the President of the North American United 
States for a meeting of Russian and Japanese pleni- 
potentiaries for the purpose of determining the 
possibility of putting an end to the miseries and 
horrors of a protracted war, which has already in- 
volved so many sacrifices on both sides. My 
confidence has imposed upon you the mission of 
going to the United States as my first plenipotentiary 
and of entering into negotiations should Japan’s 
terms prove admissible, for the purpose of conclud- 
ing peace on the basis of principles which | had 
elaborated with precision. 

Both in the detailed discussion of the preliminary 
terms and in the final drafting of the peace treaty 
you acquitted yourself brilliantly of the task con- 
fided to your charge. You acted firmly and with 
the dignity which befits a representative of Russia, 
and thus you have obtained just concessions, having 
demonstrated the inadmissibility of terms which 
could offend the patriotic consciousness of the Rus- 
sian people or injure the vital interests of our coun- 
try. Having duly acknowledged the consequences 
of the successes achieved by our opponent, you 
have, nevertheless, declined, according to my instruc- 
tions, to pay, in one form or another, the expenses 
for the conduct of the war, which was not begun 
by Russia, and you have only agreed to return to 
Japan the southern part of Sakhalin, which belonged 
to her prior to 1875. Thus, the task of restoring 
peace in the Far East has been successfully accom- 
plished for the common good. 

Highly valuing the skill and statesmanlike ex- 
perience manifested by you, I herewith bestow 
upon you the rank of Count of the Russian Empire, 
as a recompense for your high and great service 
to the country. 

I remain, unalterably well-disposed to you and 
sincerely thankful, 

(Signed) NicHotas. 


At one point in my negotiations with the 
Japanese for peace I became aware that we 
could obtain better terms if the peace treaty 
were complemented with a treaty of alliance 
with Japan. Very cautiously | alluded to the 
matter and received an evasive answer from 
Komura. It was clear, however, that the 


























Japanese were not averse to a partial alliance 
with us. I telegraphed to Count Lamsdorff 
that, in my opinion, the negotiations should be 
conducted with a view to a Russo-Japanese 
alliance. As the Minister’s reply was evasive 
and rather hostile to my suggestion, | dropped 
the matter. And so, when the parley was over, 
we parted from the Japanese not as friends de- 
termined to support each other, but as enemies 
who had agreed to suspend the struggle for an 
indefinite period of time. 

On returning to Russia | perceived why my 
suggestion had not been welcomed by the 
Government. As a matter of fact, in those 
days the idea of revanche prevailed among a 
considerable number of influential people, 
mostly speculators enriched by the war. It 
was preached by such powerful organs of the 
press as Novoye Vremya and favored by the 
highest court circles, including the Emperor. 
One of the chief agencies of the revanche move- 
ment was the Committee on State Defense, 
presided over by Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolaie- 
vich. it actually took under consideration 
a number of measures aiming at the realization 
of the revanche dream. 


OPPOSING THE MILITARISTS 


REMIER STOLYPIN was, of course, with 

the militarists. He conceived the plan of 
building the Amur Railroad, so that we might 
have a railway which, running within Russian 
territory, would be secure from seizure by the 
Japanese. The project was laid before the 
Duma and was welcomed by the notorious 
Defense Committee headed by Guchkov. In 
order to impress the Duma with the necessity 
of the road, it was told that war with Japan 
was imminent and that it would indeed break 
out not later than 1911 or 1912, at the latest. 
And so the Duma authorized the construction 
of this line, which will constitute a heavy 
financial burden on the Russian people and 
which will in the end bring nothing but harm. 
Under the influence of the same argument the 
Imperial Council, too, gave its consent. I 
vigorously opposed the project, pointing out 
that in the event of war the new road would 
not be any safer from seizure by the Japanese 
than the Eastern-Chinese Railway. Besides, 
I argued, the railway would increase the m- 
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fluence of the Chinese in the Amur province 
to a dangerous extent. Above all, | insisted, 
the new line meant the expenditure of huge 
sums which could be spent, with better results, 
on defending our Far-Eastern possessions and 
the existing Eastern-Chinese Railroad. But 
my arguments were in vain. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE 


HE international situation was consider- 

ably affected by the Russo-Japanese War. 
For several decades previous to the war the 
relations between France and Great Britain 
were rather strained, this being due to rivalry 
in African and Asiatic colonial regions adjacent 
to the Mediterranean. After the Franco- 
Prussian war, England almost wholly sup- 
planted France in Egypt and snatched, as it 
were, the Suez Canal from her hands. Then 
Great Britain became France’s rival in those 
regions of Northern Africa which were either 
within the French sphere of influence or gravi- 
tated toward French colonial possessions. 
Several years before the war a certain Colonel 
Marchand hoisted the French flag in a territory 
in Northern Africa, which he had explored. 
Great Britain in a rather unceremonious form 
forced France to give up the claim to that 
territory. The incident produced a great stir 
in France, and the Government appealed to 
Russia for support. We advised France not 
to bring the matter to a break, and she yielded. 
Thereupon Foreign Minister Delcassé came to 
St. Petersburg to devise a means whereby 
England might be held in check. He urged 
us to hasten the construction of the Orenburg- 
Tashkent Railway, which would enable us to 
threaten India in case of emergency. To 
this we agreed, and France in return obligated © 
itself to assist us in floating a loan. With 
the progress of the Russo-Japanese War, 
Delcassé perceived that France could not rely 
on Russia and that, under the circumstances, 
it was no longer safe to have strained relations 
with both Germany and England. Asa result, 
Delcassé inaugurated a rapprochement with 
Great Britain. With Russia’s knowledge he con- 
cluded a treaty with Great Britain, which regu- 
lated the relations of the two countries in those 
regions where interests clashed. Ever since then 
France has cultivated England’s friendship. 
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My Kikuyu Gun-Bearer, and Some of Our Adventures Together in East Africa 
By CARL E. AKELEY 


E IS a little Kikuyu thirteen years 
old who has attached himself to 
our safari; a useful little beggar, 
always finds something to busy 
himself with; better take nim with 

you. We call him Bill. Come here Bill.” 

Bill came up—a little, naked, ten year old 
“‘Kuke,” with great, black eyes. The eyes did 
it. Mrs. Akeley decided that Bill should go 
with us. He was given a khaki suit two sizes too 
big for him which made the black eyes sparkle. 
He was made the assistant of Alli, Mrs. Akeley’s 
tent boy, and his training as tent boy began. 

In six months Bill had become a full fledged 
tent boy, with plenty of time always at his 
disposal to mix up 


ticeship Bill was always busy. When there was 
nothing to do about camp he would borrowsome 
of Heller’s traps and set them for jackals, or he 
would be poking about the bush looking for 
lizards or snakes that we might want for the 
collections. Months passed, and Bill was an 
inconspicuous member of our little army of 
followers. We were camped on the top of the 
Aberdare: Cuninghame and | were returning 
from a fruitless four days on elephant trails. As 
we neared camp we saw Mrs. Akeley come out 
on the road ahead of us, with Alli acting as gun- 
bearer. An elephant had passed a few hundred 
yards from camp and she had come out to the 
road in the hope of getting a shot as it crossed. 

A little farther on 





with almost every- 
thing going on in 
camp. I think of 
him now, after three 
expeditions in which 
he has been with me, 
as the best tent boy, 
the best gun-bearer, 
the best tracker, and 
the best headman 
that it has ever been 
my lot to know—a 
man who, | know, 
- would go into practi- 
cally certain death to 
serve me. If I were 
starting out on an 
expedition among 
unknown people in 
Africa I would rather 
have Bill as a head- 
man and as a coun- 
selor in dealing with 
the savages, even 
though they were 
people of whom Bill 


toward camp we met 
Bill, stripped to the 
waist, carrying my 8 
m/m rifle and a 
pocket of 6 m/m 
cartridges. If there 
was anything doing 
Bill had to be in it. 

A few weeks later 
on, our wanderings 
took us into Kikuyu 
country and near to 
Bill’s native village. 
He sent for his 
“mamma,” to whom 
ue wanted to give 
some of his earnings. 
So his mother came 
to camp and Bill in- 
troduced her. He led 
me out to where she 
was leaning against 
a rock, and pointing 
to her said, “mam- 
ma.” She was a 
young shenjie woman 
of the usual type. 





knew nothing, than 
any one | know of. 

During that first 
six-months’ appren- 





BILL AND J. T., JR. 


John T. McCutcheon, who was one of Mr. Akeley’s party, 
was honored by having the monkey named after him 


dressed in a leather 
skirt and bead and 
brass ornaments. 
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BILL (ON THE RIGHT) AS AN ASSISTANT TENT BOY 


In 1906 Bill was of minor importance about the camp, but on Mr. Akeley’s sub- 
sequent trips to Africa he became a thoroughly capable and reliable gun bearer 


One day Bill had the sulks and was scolded 
for not doing something that he had been told 
to do. He said he knew his work and didn’t 
have to be told what to do. It made him per- 
fectly furious to be continually told to do things 
which he knew to be a part of his duties. Nor 
would he shirk his duties. If he failed to do 
things at the proper time, in nine cases out of 
ten it was because someone had been telling 
him to do the things and it had made him ugly. 
This characteristic is as pronounced now as 
ever, and has been the cause of the most of 
poor Bill’s troubles. . 

At last our work was over and we returned 
to Nairobi to prepare for our departure from 
Africa. As soon as we arrived Bill demanded 
his pay. We wanted him to stay until we were 
ready to leave Nairobi, but no, he wanted to be 
free to spend his money, so he left us in spite 
of the fact that in doing so he sacrificed his 
backsheesh. He promptly spent all his money 


for clothes, having them made to order by the 
Indian traders, but within two weeks he had 
lost all the clothes in gambling. Thus ended 
Bill’s first year’s career as a tent boy. 

Four years later we returned to East Africa. 


Several months previously, Alli and Bill had been 
engaged for the Roosevelt Expedition, but be- 
fore we reached there Bill had disgraced him- 
self, and had been turned out and black-listed. 
But, knowing something of the probable con- 
ditions which had contributed to his downfall, 
we were glad to get him and he was glad to 
come. There were four of our party, and most 
of the other tent boys and the kitchen contin- 
gent were Swahilis, so we rather expected that 
Bill would have trouble. But his first real 
trouble came of an exaggerated sense of loyalty 
to me, or at least that was his excuse. During 
my absence from camp, one of my companions 
asked Bill for some supplies from a box to which 
Bill had the keys, but he refused to get them, say- 
ing that he must have an order from his own 
Bwana. \t was cheek, and he had to be punish- 
ed; the punishment was not severe, but coming 
from me it went hard with him and | had to give 
him a fatherly talk to prevent his running away. 
Whenever we reached a boma, or Nairobi, we 
expected Bill to havea grouch. His irresistible 
impulse to spend money and the desire to keep 
it too, upset him, and going to Nairobi usually 
meant that he would be paid in full and 
































discharged; but the next day he would turn up 
and continue to do his work with a long face 
until he would manage to screw up courage to 
ask if the Bwana would take him on the next 
trip, and then he would be all grins and the 
troubles were over. 

Sometimes in hunting dangerous game | 
would take him along as extra gun-bearer and 
usually on these occasions his marvelous keen- 
ness of eye and ability to track would result in 
the regular gun-bearers being relegated to the 
rear. One time while hunting elephants in 
Uganda I let him go with me. We had finished 
inspecting a small herd, decided there was 
nothing in it that | wanted, and were going back 
to take up the trail of another lot in a section 
where the country was all trodden down by the 
going and coming of numerous herds. As we 
went along, Bill detected the spoor of two big 


Bill 
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bulls and | told him to follow it, not thinking 
for a moment that he would be able to hold it 


in the maze of herd tracks. On our last visit to 
town he had invested in a stiff brim straw hat 
and a cane, and he looked like anything but an 
elephant tracker as he walked jauntily along 
with his straw hat on the back of his head and 
swinging his cane like a dandy. For five hours 
he followed that trail with the utmost noncha- 
lance, in places where it would have given the 
professional tracker the greatest trouble and 
where nine out of ten would have lost it.’ At 
last, as it led us through a dense bush, Bill 
suddenly stopped and held up his cane as a 
signal for caution, and as | drew up to him there 
were two old bulls not twenty feet from us. 
When one of them was dead and the other gone 
I felt much more comfortable than when | first 
realized the situation into which we blundered. 


A BIG “TUSKER™ SHOT BY MRS. AKELEY 


This elephant charged three times. 
ear—seven feet, five inches in depth. 








His great size can be imagined from the fact that he carried the record 
When the fight was over Bill decided that the party needed food 




































BACKFIRING TO PRO- 
TECT A WARE HOUSE 
OF GRASS 


This structure was built on 
the ’Nzoia River for the 
storage of specimens and, in 
order to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the house by any fires 
that might spring up in the 
dry grass, a broad space was 
burned around the building 


BILL AT AN 
ELEPHANT PIT 


From which an elephant had 
been removed by the natives 
but a short while before 
















KIKUYU WOMEN 
THRESHING 


“‘Matama” or Kaffir corn is 
one of the principal crops 
raised by the natives. The 
men leave the work to be 
attended to largely by the 
women, preferring to be 
warriors and hunters 























But the time that Bill 
earned our everlasting 
gratitude and immunity 
from punishment for 
present misdeeds was 
when I was smashed up 
by an elephant on Mt. 


Kenia. He was with 
Mrs. Akeley at the base 
camp when the news 
reached her at dusk, and 
it was past midnight 
when she was ready to 
come to me through that 
awful twenty miles of 
forest and jungle in the 
blackness of a drenching 
rain. While headmanand 
askaris were helpless, stu- 
pidly sharing the fear and 
dread of the forest at 
night which paralyzed 
the porters and guides, it 
was Bill with a big stick 
who put them in motion 
and literally drove them 
ahead of Mrs. Akeley to 
me. And then it was he 
who directed the cutting 
of the road out of the 
forest for the passage of 
my stretcher, enlisting 
the services of a chief 
with his people to cut a 
road in from the shambas 
to meet our porters who 
were working outward. 
One day when | was 
convalescing, Bill called 
on a porter to perform 
some service about my 
tent. The porter refused 
to come. Bill went out 
to “interview” him. The 
porter was twice as large 
as Bill—there was a little 
scuffle, and Bill came 
right back and did the 
work himself. Then he 
went over to the doctor’s 
tent and conducted him 
out to where he had left 
the porter. It took the 


doctor a half hour to 
bring the porter to. Then 
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BILL AND A TANA RIVER EEL 


Bill always caught the largest fish, and with 
this eel he surpassed all the others in camp 
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the other porterscame up 
in a body and said that 
Bill must go or they 
would all go. | told them 
that the first of their 
number who complained 
of Bill or refused to do 
his bidding would get 
“twenty-five.” The 
average black boy would 
have taken advantage of 
the situation created by 
these victories—not so 
with Bill. After that, 
whenever he had occa- 
sion to pass an order to 
a porter, he always did 
it through the headman. 

Perhaps | should ex- 
plain, at this point, just 
what the normal person- 
nel of a safari in British 
East Africa is. First, 
there is the headman, 
who is supposed to be 
in charge of the whole 
show, excepting the gun 
bearers and tent boys, 
who are the personal ser- 
vants and under the im- 
mediate direction of their 
masters. The askaris are 
soldiers who are armed 
and whose duties consist 
in the guarding of the 
camp at night and look- 
ing after the porters on 
the march. There is one 
askari to from ten to 
twenty porters. The cook 
and his assistant or assis- 
tants, the number of 
whom is determined by 
the size of the party, are 
important members of 
the safari. Then there 
are tent boys, one to each 
member of the party, 
whose duty is to look 
after the tents and cloth- 
ing, and to serve their 
masters or mistresses at 
table. The syces are pony 
boys, whose duties are to 
look after the horses and 
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equipment. In addition to those already named, 
come the rank and file of porters whose duties 
are manifold, carrying loads on the march, gath- 
ering wood under the direction of the askaris 
and the cook, bringing in game, beating for 
lions, setting up the tents under the direction 
of the tent boys, and so-forth. 

I do not know of any case where Bill’s charac- 
ter was better demonstrated than at the time 
when I was convalescent after the elephant 
smashed me up. _ | was able to walk about, but 
had to have some one carry a chair along so that 
| could sit down torest. A little distance away 
from camp, at the edge of the Kenia forest, 
there was a great swampy place, surrounded on 
three sides by a high ridge and on the fourth 
side by the forest. One day the natives came 
in and reported that an old bull elephant had 
come out into this swampy place, and they said 
that he would , probably stay in there for 
a weekorten days. 4 These old lone bulls come 
out into one of ff these feeding grounds, 
where they are not f# likely to be disturbed by 
their companions§J and for a time simply 
loaf around and\f feed and then go away 
again. We started out one 
morning to look this one 
up, and went to the edge 
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of the forest, where the boys showed us his 
trail. We followed it, and found that it was 
joined by the fresh trail of a second elephant. 
I started to walk down the trail, but found that 
I was not in physical condition to go on; so | 
sent the boys up and around the ridge of this 
crater-like depression, instructing them to throw 
stones into the bush as they went along. They 
had not gone far when one of the elephants 
was beaten out and started to go across the 
bottom of the crater, over open ground. He 
was probably three hundred yards away from 
me, and as he approached the forest on the 
other side it occurred to me that | might get 
him rattled by shooting into the trees ahead of 
him. So I shot—the bullets crashed through 
the trees in front and frightened him, and he 
wheeled around and started back. | had 
hoped that he would come my way, but he did 
not.. In the intense excitement I shot at him 
three or four times. A little puff of dust from 
his dry hide told me the story of my aim, and 
while one or two of the bullets apparently struck 
in the right place, it was evident that there was 
not sufficient penetration to get results. 
The whole thing was very foolish, but since 
I had wounded him it was absolutely essential 
that I finish the job. The elephant turned 
again and went on across to the opposite side, 
and now | had to get on his trail and follow him. 
From a hundred yards away he got our wind 
momentarily, and threatened to charge. An- 
other shot turned him, and he disappeared into 
the bush. An hour later | had a good view of 
him at about seventy-five yards, and under 
conditions where | normally could have made 
an approach to within a distance from 
which | might have dropped him in his 
tracks. But at this point I was so 


TWO KIKUYU WARRIORS 


Although Mr. Akeley’s party 
sorely needed porters these two 
aristocrats refused toserve. They 
sat on a stump and sneered at their 
fellow-tribesmen for 
having been lured in- 
to doing menial work 
for the white men 

































exhausted that | took a final shot at him from 
where | stood, seventy-five yards away. He 
went down, but got to his feet again and 
went into the bush. The boys helped me back 
into camp. | felt perfectly certain that wewould 
find him dead in the morning. ‘The whole thing 
had been stupid and unsportsmanlike. 

The next morning, with a few of the boys, | 
went back and took up his trail; but much to 
my disappointment and surprise | found that 
he and his companion had kept right on into the 
forest and were apparently going strong. I 
knew that he was. mortally wounded, and it 
was necessary that he should be followed and 
finished off. It was too big a job for me in my 
condition, so it was up to Bill. I gave Bill one 
of my gun-bearers and each of them a heavy 
.470 cordite rifle, with instructions to stick to 
the trail until they found the elephant. They 
were not to shoot except in emergency. When 
the elephant was found, one of them was to re- 
main with it while the other came back to report. 

I went back to camp and waited. The boys 
had no supply of food with them and I had no 
idea but that they would be back in camp be- 
fore night, but it was not until midnight of the 
second day that Bill came to my tent, awakened 
me, and told his story. They had followed the 
elephant without ever coming up with him ex- 
cept that at one time they heard him ahead of 
them; and they had finally decided it was best 
to come back to get food and instructions. Bill 
was just about exhausted; and the gun-bearer, 
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YOUNG KIKUYU BOYS ENGAGED IN A RELIGIOUS DANCE 
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a big husky fellow, had fallen by the wayside. 
Bill had left him some five miles back in the 
forest on the trail. Evidently Bill considered 
my elephant guns of more importance than one 
black gun-boy, as, for fear that something would 
happen to the rifles, he had lugged both of the 
heavy guns into camp, 
leaving the boy with 
nothing but his knife 
with which to protect 
himself. I felt, however, 
that there was little dan- 
ger to the gun-boy ex- 
cept from exposure, and 
against that he no doubt 
had built a fire. I could 
think of nothing 
to do until day- 
light. Ahalf hour 
later some com- 
motion in camp 
caused me to 
send for the headman, 
but Bill came instead. .| 4 
asked him what was do- 
ing, and he said that he 
had had trouble in 
getting some of the 
boys to go with 
him. “Go where?” 
I asked. He replied 
that he was going 
back to the gun- 
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KIKUYU WOMEN CRUSHING SUGAR-CANE 


With a hollowed log for a container the women pound the sugar-cane, 
from the juice of which a native drink called tembo is made 


boy with food. Then I came to. I sent 
for the headman and askaris, told Bill to 
describe to them the gun-boy’s location, and 
told them they were to go to his relief, and Bill 
that he was to go to bed. This he finally did, 
after using up what remaining strength he had 
in protest. The elephant was not located. 
About a year and a half later, after we had 
returned to the States, Bill went back into his 
home country and began a search for the 
wounded elephant. He must have done some 
very clever detective work, for he finally located 
the native who had found the dead elephant. 
This native had secured the tusks, and had sold 
one of them to an Indian trader; but the second 
was still in his possession. According to the 
laws of the land he should have turned in the 
two tusks to the government officials, who 
would have paid him a nominal ,price for the 
ivory, and I, having filed a claim with the Gov- 
ernment, would have come into possession of 
the tusks; but the native had evidently thought 
that he could get more out of them by selling 


them one at a time, and had taken a chance. - 
But he made a mistake in leaving Bill out- 


of his calculations. Bill followed up the case, 
with the final result that the remaining tusk 
was taken and sent to me, and the Government 
confiscated a certain number of cattle belonging 
to the native as penalty for the one he had sold. 
Thus, to both Bill and me, the final results from 
that particular elephant hunt were satisfactory. 

One time in Uganda | was using Bill as a 
gun-bearer in preference to the regular gun- 
bearers, because | had by that time realized that 
Bill was the best tracker, as well as the most 
keen and alert hunter, black or white, that 
| had ever known. We had followed a small 
band of elephants into some dense forest, and 
for a long time had been crouching beneath 
some undergrowth where we could get an occa- 
sional glimpse of the elephants’ legs, but nothing 
more. They had been quietly feeding during 
this time, but at last they moved away and 
crossed a trail down which we had a vista of a 
hundred yards or so. When we thought the 
last one had passed, we went down this trail 
quickly and quietly to the point where they had 
crossed, and there we stopped, listening intently 
in an attempt-to locate them. At first | thought 


























they had gone on out of hearing, when | sud- 
denly discovered the rear elevation of a bull, 
not more than twenty feet from us. He was 
motionless. We had come in so quietly that 
he had not heard us, and then | did not dare 
move for fear of attracting his attention. | 
craned my neck in an effort to get a glimpse of 
his tusks, and in doing this | became conscious 
of a cow standing beside the bull and looking 
straight at us. Bill was about five feet back 
and to one side of me. | stood motionless, 
without swinging my gun in the cow’s direction, 
but waited for her to make the move. | doubt 
whether she saw us distinctly. The bull began to 
move away and the cow, in turning to follow, 
moved a pace more or less in my direction. | 
was perfectly certain that she was going to fol- 
low the bull, and to Bill there was no indication 
that I had seen her. Bill thought she was 
coming at me, raised his gun, and fired point 
blank into the cow’s face. The elephants 
bolted. I wheeled and slapped Bill, because 


he had broken one of the rules of the game, 
which is that a black boy must never shoot with- 
out orders unless his master is down and at the 
mercy of a beast. 


Of course it did not take 
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long for me to come to a realization that Bill’s 
shooting was done in perfectly good faith be- 
cause he thought that | had not seen the cow, 
and he also thought that she was coming 
straight at me. Bill’s heart was broken and 
my apologies were forthcoming and were as 
humble as the dignity of a white man would 
permit. 

The next day Bill came to me and said that 
he wanted to quit and go back to Nairobi. | 
satisfied myself that it was not the incident of 
the day before that had brought him to this 
frame of mind, but he admitted that he was 
scared and tired. In other words, the pace had 
been too hot for him. It was a case of nerves, 
and he was worn out. | persuaded him to stay, 
telling him that he need not go with me on ele- 
phant trails fora week. 1 would take the other 
boys and he could just stay in camp to loaf and 
rest. But the next morning, when | was pre- 
paring to go, Bill was on the job and would not 
be left behind. He told Mrs. Akeley that he 
was not afraid for himself, but was afraid for his 
Bwana. So we continued our elephant work 
at an easier pace than before. 

The Wakikuyus (to give them their full name) 


TWO OF BILL’S TRIBESMEN 


: Who served in the capacity of government messengers 
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’NDEGUE ! 
A Kikuyu chief of Bill’s district 


are an agricultural people, and one does not 
normally look among them for gun-bearers or 
hunters. They are a comparatively mild and 
gentle race, and thus Bill was quite an excep- 
tional individual. Bill was always on the job, 
and if it were not for the two occasions of which 
I have told, | would we able to say that he is 
one human being whom I have never seen 
tired. 

Bill never was and never wil: be completely 
tamed. His loyalty to the master in whom he 
believes and for whom he has an affection is un- 
bounded, and | firmly believe that Bill would 
go into certain death for such a master. He has 
an independence that frequently gets him into 
trouble. He does not like to take orders from 
any one of his own color. The Somalis and the 
Swahilis, associated with Bill, were constantly 
putting up jobs to get him in bad with the 


. trail. 


master because, to these two 
peoples, the Wakikuyus are 
a very inferior race. There 
is no doubt in my mind that 
Bill’s disgrace with the 
Roosevelt Expedition was 
due entirely to the conni- 
vance of the Swahilis and 
the Somalis. 

When we had finished 
with our lion-spearing expe- 
dition on the Vasin Gishu 
Plateau, numerous things 
had been stolen, and the 
Somalis insisted that Bill 
was the guilty party. A 
white man whom I had em- 
ployed to take charge of the 
Nandi spearmen was not 
fond of Bill, and one day he 
ordered him to open his bag 
for inspection. Bill refused, 
and when the case was 
brought to me and | inves- 
tigated it, Bill was so rebel- 
lious that we found it neces- 
sary to take him in hand for 
mild punishment. He ran 
from camp and | sent an 
askari after him. The askari 
overtook him, but he did not 
bring him back, because Bill 
had a long knife and he was 
prepared to use it to a fin- 
ish. | realized that | would 
have to see it through, al- 
though my sympathies were all with Bill. We 
were near a government boma, and | turned 
my case over to the officials. Bill was arrested, 
put in jail, and we went on without him. 

Some weeks later we were making the ascent 
of Mt. Kenia, back in Bill’s old country, where 
Bill’s services had been almost invaluable; and | 
continually felt the need and frequently an 
actual longing for Bill. We were up about ten 
thousand feet on Kenia, following an elephant 
We came to an elephant pit in which 
some animal had been trapped and made its 
escape. I was busy reading the story, which 
was very simple. A giant hog had gotten into 
the pit and had worked with his tusks and feet 
at the sides of his prison until he had raised the 
bottom to a point which enabled him to scram- 
ble out and make his escape. | had been long- 
ing for Bill all morning because of certain 



























troubles we were having with our boys. Just 
as we were about to leave the pit to continue 
our march up the mountain side | heard a voice 
behind me: 

“ Jambo, Bwana.” [“‘Good morning, Master.’’| 

I recognized Bill’s voice. I turned and saw 
the most disreputable Bill that I had ever seen. 
His clothing was worn to shreds, his shoes were 
practically all gone, and the only thing about 
him that was perfectly all right was his grin. 
| wanted to hug him. I never knew just what 
happened at the boma except that after two 
weeks Bill got out, took up our trail, and fol- 
lowed us in all of our meanderings, and finally 
came up with us at the elephant pit in the 
gloomy bamboo forest. He had _ probably 
traveled a couple of hundred miles in over- 
taking us. 

Bill’s training as a tent boy, as | have said, 
was under Alli. Alli was a 
Swahili, and he was not only 
one of the most efficient tent 


Bill 
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gathered from the gun-boys on their return, 
and when the work was finished in the evening 
Alli would give it to his audience in full detail— 
probably with some additions that furnished 
intense interest—often eliciting loud applause. 
One time we had been on an elephant trail 
aday andahalf. | lay beneath a tree, “all in” 
with spirillum fever, and felt that | could go 
no further that day, so | ordered Bill to make 
camp. | was awakened from a doze by Bill, 
and when | asked him if my tent was ready he 
replied that it was not but that the hammock 
was. He had improvised a hammock which 
he ordered me to get into. He had doubled 
up the loads of the few porters so that four were 
released to carry me. Bill made the porters 
trot the ten miles to camp. It was nearly a 
month before Bill and | had recovered suf- 
ficiently to take up the elephant trails again. 


A KIKUYU GIRL 
With a gourd of tembo for her lord and master 





boys and all-around men 
that we ever had in Africa, 
but he was especially valua- 
ble on safari because of his 
ability to entertain and 
amuse his fellow men around 
the campfire at night. Alli’s 
sense of the dramatic was 
extremely keen. Night after 
night he would stand in the 
centre of a circleof admirers, 
telling them stories. We 
would often sit and watch 
him, and we had no diffi- 
culty in following his story, 
though we understood, at 
that time, no Swahili at all. 
He might perhaps be de- 
scribing to his fellows some 
white man. He would de- 
scribe his dress in detail— 
his tie, his shirt, his cuffs— 
and we were usually able 
to recognize the individual 
from the pantomine of his 
description. These stories 
were sometimes made up 
from the day’s experience. 
For instance, it might be 
that during the day I had 
had some interesting ex- 
perience or adventure the 
story of which Alli had 














BILL’S HYENA TRAP 


Because the camp was infested with 
hyenas Bill built a trap, and sat up 
nights watching it, holding a rope 
with which to close the door when 
the hyena had been lured inside 


MCCUTCHEON (RIGHT), STEV- 
ENSON, AND TWO LIONS 
One day as Mr. Akeley and his 
party were returning from a “rhino” 
hunt they were met by Bill, who 
told them that he had marked down 
two lions on a rocky kopje. A 
little later McCutcheon had shot 
the lioness and Stevenson the lion 
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BILL AND J. T., JR., ON MT. KENIA 


An extinct volcano in British East Africa that rises to a height of 17,000 feet. 


Signs of elephants, leo- 


pards, and buffaloes have been found at elevations between 11,500 and 14,500 feet on the mountain 


Another time | was down with blackwater 
fever in the Nairobi Hospital. I had been 
booked to “go over the Divide” the night 
before, but somehow missed connections. | 
opened my eyes with my face to a window 
overlooking the porch, and there, looking over 
the rail, was Bill, like a faithful dog. It seemed 
to me that he stood there for hours with tears 
in his eyes staring at his master. A few days 
later he was allowed to come into my room. 
He approached the foot of the bed with a low 
“ Jambo, Bwana.” 

I said, “It is all right, Bill; I’ll soon be well.” 


With a great gulping sob, he burst into tears 
and bolted from the room. 

At an African Big Game Dinner in New 
York a few weeks ago, one of my friends who 
has just returned from British East Africa came 
to me and announced that he knew all about 
me now; that he had had Bill in his safari, and 
Bill never lost an opportunity to tell him stories 
about Bwana Akeley. So | know that Bill is 
still loyal, and there is no one in all Africa 
whom | am more keen to see. In a few months, 
Bill and I will be back on the trail, headed for 
the gorilla country, and we shall both be happy. 


This article concludes the series that has been running since November, 
but a second series has been arranged for, to be written by Mr. Akeley 
in a few months while on an expedition in search of gorillas 








STEMMING THE RED TIDE 


Bolshevism Creeps in Where Kaiserism Failed. How the Hoover Economic 
Machine Organized for the Great Conflict Against the Forces of Misery 
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A WORD ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


R. GREGORY, an American Army 
M captain during the war, and a San 

Francisco attorney, was the man who: 
represented Herbert Hoover when, following 
the Armistice, the Supreme Council of the 
Allies despatched a mission to give temporary 
relief to Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Jugo-Slavia, and the other newly created states 
whose territories begin at the Baltic and end 
at the Black Sea. Temporary relief, princi- 
pally in terms of food, was the primary con- 
sideration. But Mr. Gregory and his associ- 
ates found that the distribution of food was 
pretty effectually blocked by the economic 
break-down of these starving states: relief, as it 
developed, connoted at least a partial rehabili- 
tation of the industry, commerce, and trans- 
portation of the territories. This necessity, in 
turn, was found to depend on the restoration 
of something approaching amicable relations 
between the several mutually jealous and an- 
tagonistic national groups. In short, a relief 
mission sent forward to feed the people found 
itself confronted with a most intricate and com- 
plex economic and political problem, and 
under compulsion to solve the problem, at least 
partially and at least temporarily, -efore its 
primary object could be attained. 

Meantime, the black shadow of Bolshevism 
menaced the land. The commission became 
involved in a hand-to-hand battle with the 
Red movement. Using economic pressure— 
the lever of food as its only weapon—it 
defeated Bolshevism’ and sayed central and 
southeastern Europe to civilization, and in so 
doing laid the foundation for one of the most 
fascinating stories that the World War pro- 
duced. This is the story Mr. Gregory has 
given me for the WorLp’s Work. It is being 


published here for the first time in correct 
proportions and in full. 

In the recital that follows the reader will 
observe that Mr. Gregory is exceedingly mod- 


GREGORY 


est. I am impelled to say here that his modesty 
and his meticulous care in taking out from the 
story much of its color, and romance, in order 
both to minimize the importance of his own 
performance and to give the credit to others 
for what was done, combine to conceal from the 
reader anything of the man himself. And be- 
cause | am convinced, first, that Mr. Gregory 
is the man to whom the credit should go, and, 
second, that no one lacking his peculiar quali- 
fications for this big job could have succeeded 
in handling it, I insist upon reciting this little 
prologue to his restrained narrative. 

Mr. Gregory is one of the new race of con- 
structive American lawyers that has brought 
so much of genius and imagination to big busi- 
ness in the past two or three decades. Both Mr. 
Gregory and Mr. Hoover are Stanford Univer- 
sity men, and they had sat across a table from 
each other for three months, before the war, 
working out some rather sizeable reorganiza- 
tions. I suspect that Mr. Hoover’s encounter of 
the short, powerful, forceful, clear-eyed, two- 
fisted San Francisco attorney on the streets of 
Paris after the Armistice, wearing the uniform of 
a captain of artillery, and rather looking about 
for something interesting to do was not with- 
out some pleasure to both. At any rate, he 
gave Gregory a real job when it came up for 
action: his formal instructions to him were 
phrased in the language of statesmen and men 
of large affairs, but privately I can imagine him 
saying to Gregory: “Go down there and run 
that show. It’s going to be a big one, and the 
only thing you need to know is that you are 
there as my personal representative.” 

Such words as these account for the spirit 
with which Gregory worked. He would need 
a free hand and a large contract to make 
him happy. He certainly had both there. 
He astonished the natives, literally, when he 
started. The old-world diplomats and con- 
servatives, and the amateur statesmen of 
the new nations in his territory, could not 
quite understand him; while they were scraping 


























and bowing and jockeying with one another for 
position Gregory was attacking the job, and 
if they got under foot they were stepped on— 
if they stood in the way they were bowled over. 
Gregory is quick to see an objective, alert to 
analyze its importance and value, and prompt 
to drive toward it by the shortest route. To 
smooth the path, however, and to take the sting 
out of his almost ruthless use of power when 
power is indicated by the needs of a situation, 
he has a buoyant, bubbling, irrepressible hu- 
mor. He scandalized the ancient courts of 
Central Europe by laughing aloud in their 
ancestral halls—but they loved him for it! 
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He moved through those many century-old 
magnificences more a real dictator than any 
man in their history, but because his reign was 
benevolent and his justice even-handed and his 
American purpose absolutely unselfish and dis- 
interested they submitted to him. And, no 
matter what he says in the following pages, | 
am convinced that these are the reasons why 
an almost unknown San Francisco lawyer suc- 
ceeded in starting the reorganization of Central 
Europe and the Balkanized states to the south- 
east, in unhorsing Bela Kun and saving a 
continent from Bolshevism. 





WILBuR HALL. 





OR a thousand years the vast plain 

of Central Europe, lying between the 

Baltic and the Adriatic, the Black 

Sea and the Alps, has been a battle- 

ground of nationalistic ambitions. 

Peopled with a hundred million souls divided 

into half a score of states, it is to-day what it 

has always been—the breeding place for inter- 

national jealousies, hatreds, and plottings; the 
birthplace of wars. 

It was this region in which Prussia dreamed 
of a German-dominated Muittel Europa; when 
the fall of 1918 brought her hopes crashing to 
earth, another greedy and menacing power, 
quick to see the opportunity of the day, 
flung itself in two great waves into this troubled 
and troublesome area; because the attacks came 
suddenly and because the world was still stag- 
gering from the weariness of the great war, 
Bolshevism all but succeeded where the Kaiser 
failed. Those two portentous movements 
outward from the chaos of Russian Communism 
were watched by thoughtful men everywhere 
with held breath, for, to such as they, it was 
apparent what it would mean to the whole of 
civilization if there were added to the territorial 
immensity of Russia Red the strategic heart of 
Europe Red. 

But on both occasions Bolshevism was 
thrown back. The more recent attempt was 
stopped by the Poles, desperate and almost 
exhausted, with the aid of the frightened 
French, in the summer of 1920; but one year 
earlier, without that ghastly sacrifice of blood 
and treasure that was required to save Warsaw, 
a more dramatic, and perhaps a more signifi- 
cant check was given Bolshevism in Hungary, 
where a handful of Americans, employing only 
economic weapons, brought down the Govern- 


ment of Bela Kun, and put a sudden end to 
the dreams of Lenin for immediate European 
domination. I suggest that this achievement 
was more significant than the military repulse 
of the Red battalions in Poland for the reason 
that it proved indisputably the power of 
food and economic factors as modern weapons 
for the curtailing of unconscionable political 
ambitions, and for preserving international 
peace. To paraphrase the adage, “Bread is 
mightier than the sword!” 

The scene of the drama (not, perhaps, un- 
mixed with comedy) of the overthrow of Bela 
Kun may best be presented in the words of a 
contemporaneous report which | made as the 
American member of the Interallied Relief 
Mission. Speaking of conditions in Europe 
immediately following the signing of the 
Armistice, it says: 


With Bolshevism stalking westward through 
Russia, with the Spartacists fighting for control in 
Germany, with Poland, Serbia, and Rumania im- 
poverished by the ravages of war, with the ancient 
Russian, German, Turkish, and Austro-Hungarian 
monarchies completely exhausted, torn to pieces by 
revolutions and the setting-up of separate democra- 
cies, it is certain that the on-coming winter will usher 
in a social débacle with enormous loss of life and 
with grave consequences to surrounding states and 
the rest of Europe, unless a strong hand shall be 
extended to steady and support the numerous new 
governments which are attempting to function in 
their respective territories. The economic 
exhaustion and social reaction following the war, 
produced not only by its waste but also by the effec- 
tive application of the blockade, has left Central 
Europe facing a famine greater even than that follow- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War, when millions of these 
same populations died of starvation and disease. 
Neither is it possible to make or maintain peace un- 
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less the rising tide of unchecked Bolshevism which 
had already inundated Russia can be prevented 
from engulfing the rest of Europe. No government 
can last long around here under which its people 
lack both food and work. The failure of these new 
democracies means the inevitable entry of Bolshe- 
vism. It is a complex and menacing problem, sur- 
charged with an atmosphere such as the one that 
pervaded the reign of terror of the older French and 
the modern Russian revolution. The future of 
Europe hangs in the balance! 


As usual Herbert Hoover was the first to see 
the danger and to visualize a method for avert- 
ing it. To him the outstanding facts on which 
to concentrate were the imminent starvation of 
a workless Europe and the fertility of such 
soil as hungry, jealous, and partially anarchic 
small nations furnished for the quick germina- 
tion of Bolshevist seed. He had helped use 
economic pressure before to accomplish the 
breakdown of old and powerful nations—he 
would use it once more to build up new and 
weak ones. In America his efficient machinery 
of supply had been built up to a point of high 
efficiency during four years of titanic labor; 
food was to be had and rehabilitation was pos- 
sible for the stricken nations—and food and 
rehabilitation would strengthen them and en- 
able them to withstand the subtle poison of 
Communism. 

For the time being I was an American Army 
captain, a galvanized artilleryman, in Paris, 
theoretically en route home, and when Hoover 
told me the nature of the work he saw looming 
ahead, I caught some of his vision as to its 
importance and gladly stayed. It happened, 
therefore, that even before he went to the Su- 
preme Council with his programme he had 
some of us studying the field, reading reports, 
pouring over maps, preparing ourselves to 
start, as a horseman would say, when the bar- 
rier went up. 

There was no disagreement amongst the 
Allies as to the correctness of Mr. Hoover’s 
views of the Central European situation; but 
there was a great question of agency and 
method. ; 

The Great Powers lost not a moment in be- 
ginning to lay the foundations for economic 
penetration and political influence in the 
newly formed territories. All recognized the 
necessity for stabilization during the Armis- 
tice period, but each wanted to be the domi- 
nating element in the distribution of the needed 
supplies. Much of future prestige depended 
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on who was to be found carrying the basket 
containing the loaves and the fishes. Most 
powerful of all and also most determined to be 
in control of these operations were the experi- 
enced and far-seeing British. Generations of 
training in the successful hancling of foreign, 
commercial, and political affairs all over the 
world automatically brought to their minds 
the opportunities presented, and they did not 
wait a year before acting. 


DIPLOMATIC DUELS 


MERICA alone possessed the surpluses 
which were necessary and available for 
this work, and Hoover determined that they 
should not be handed over bag and baggage 
to the British for their own national exploita- 
tion. He also foresaw keenly that time was 
the essence of success. It was doubtful 
whether supplies could be obtained, trans- 
ported, and delivered before lack of food and 
work had encompassed the fall of the new 
governments. He was conscious of his own 
ability to meet the situation quickly and impar- 
tially if the control of affairs were left in Amer- 
ican hands, but his training and experience in 
international matters enabled him to foresee 
the complications and probable delays if the 
machinery were placed in the hands of inter- 
ested parties. 

Inside of what was to become the Supreme 
Council nothing was yielded, from beginning 
to end, without a battle: Mr. Hoover found 
himself immediately engaged in a diplomatic 
contest with the most astute foreign minds, 
even before the meeting of the Peace Con- 
ference. In the end the duel narrowed down 
to a no-quarter bout between Hoover and Lord 
Reading, to whom the British had confided 
the task of gaining their desires. It was a tense. 
struggle. One day | went into his room at the 
hotel. He was alone pacing up and down— 
eyes glued to the floor, hands in pockets, puff- 
ing his perpetual cigar. “What are you 
working at?” | asked. “I am trying to keep 
our allies out of Uncle Sam’s pockets’’ said 
Hoover, “and I’m having a hell of a job.” 

The details of diplomatic duels are seldom 
written; but out of it he emerged as Director- 
General of Supply and Relief for Europe, and 
from the befuddling complexities of Paris his 
organization began quickly to take shape under 
the touch of the master hand. 

It was essential first to start a hasty but 
comprehensive survey of exact needs; to this 




















task were assigned the two men best quali- 
fied by experience and performance for it, 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor and Dr. Vernon Kel- 
logg, both well-known Americans, skilful and 
experienced members of Hoover’s food staff. 
They went at once to Switzerland and in a few 
days computed, in a preliminary way, the im- 
mediate requirements in Austria, Hungary, and 
the other newly constructed states; to this 
they added shortly afterward information on 
Poland, civilization’s outpost on the frontier 
of Bolshevism. Meantime, even before de- 
tails of allocation and distribution could be 
discussed, food movements had been started; 
while the machinery for the receipt, transport, 
and distribution of relief supplies was being 
created, ships were already plowing eastward 
across the Atlantic with needed food. 

To receive them in a port from which the sup- 
plies could be rapidly and economically distrib- 
uted was essential: maps were studied for har- 
bors, warehouse, and railroad facilities. Trieste 
was selected because of its adequate equipment 
and storage plants, and because there terminated 
the trunk lines of railroads which fanned out 
from the Adriatic and fed lines reaching all 
the important centres of the territory to be 
served. Trieste was situated in the heel of 
the Adriatic and the Adriatic was strewn with 
mines. But Hoover was not to be daunted 
by such an obstacle; he called on the American 
Navy, and the Navy responded with such splen- 
did codperation that the mine-fields were safely 
threaded and not one bottom, during all our 
operations, was lost. This much of the work 
was inauguratéd in Paris. And within a few 
short but strenuous days, the Hoover ma- 
chine was functioning swiftly and smoothly. 
No supply of red-tape was ordered for the office 
but shears were part of each man’s equipment. 
While the first necessities were being snapped 
up a more comprehensive and permanent or- 
ganization was' being developed. It was neces- 
sary to learn with some exactitude, not only the 
needs of the countries in which we were to oper- 
ate, but also the extent and location of supplies 
believed to be already there. For this activity 
an interallied mission was created by Mr. 
Hoover, with instructions to go first to Switz- 
erland and thence, if directed, to the Central 
capitals, personally to inspect and report the 
situation. The Americans were first on the 
march and we proceeded to Berne. Our party 
was augmented there by the presence of Hugh 
Gibson, of Belgian fame, now Minister to 
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Poland—one of our most clever and able Amer- 
ican diplomats, an excellent linguist, whose 
wide and varied experience and keen American 
humor made him an invaluable and delightful 
associate. It must be understood that the relief 
contemplated was tobe in nosense charity. The 
peoples to whom we were sent had funds or 
credits available, or else they had commodities 
capable of being exchanged fog cash or sup- 
plies—with the possible exception of Austria, 
which was in a sore state. The solvent nations 
were informed that they would have to nego- 
tiate state loans; Austria’s need was, for the 
moment, met with stocks temporarily ad- 
vanced by Italy—some 24,000 tons—for the 
joint account of herself, Great Britain, and 
France. Shortly the Congress of the 
United States arranged funds in the sum of 
$100,000,000 to be advanced to the other 
nationals in distress in return for securities; 
but every pound of food and every piece of 
material distributed was to be paid for. Mat- 
ters of finance were discussed for a few days 
with representatives of Austria in Switzerland, 
and New Year’s Day found us rolling through 
snow-clad Tyrolean Alps on the way to Vi- 
enna—the first Allied groups to go in since the 
beginning of the war. 


THE SPECTACLE OF VIENNA 


UT what a different setting in this great 
Capital of the proud Hapsburgs from 

that which shone in 1814, a century before, at 
the close of the last great European struggle. 
A greater soldier and a greater statesman than 
William of NHohenzollern had essayed the 
control of Europe, and it was in this same his- 
toric old capital that other victorious allied 
delegations had gone to make the peace, divide 
the spoils, and repartition Europe after the 
Napoleonic collapse. But no magnificence of 
princes, potentates, and ambassadors from the 
courts of Europe sparkled as at the Congress of 
Vienna. No city blazing with lights, hum- 
ming with the buzz of laughter and gay voices, 
resplendent with the costumes and the decora- 
tions of all the capitals, palpitating with fétes, 
balls, and banquets. The wheel of fortune had 
swung through a hundred years, and we went 
quietly in, received by the new President of a 
new Republic weighed down with huge prob- 
lems and heavy responsibilities, and in what a 
different Vienna! We were met by a people 
the majority of which was wasted by the rav- 
ages of war and of privation; streets were naked 
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of vehicular traffic, palaces were closed. The 
darkened houses of rich and poor alike were 
caught in the grip of a coalless winter; our 
banquets were of black bread and coffee made 
of chicory; our fétes, the sight of a restless 
population half dazed with hunger—the sounds 
of the shuffling feet of a hundred thousand men 
out of work, out of food, without warmth and 
almost without hope! And in all this miser- 
able capital of more than two million souls 
perhaps the most significant spectacle was the 
habitual afternoon promenade of the bour- 
geois, moving slowly along the great Ringstrasse 
and Karntnerstrasse, well-gowned and well- 
groomed, with their heads high and their 
stomachs empty! 

Such, we found, was Austria. She had 
fought to the point of economic exhaus- 
tion and there was almost no food, coal, or 
raw materials in the country. Going on to 
Hungary we discovered Budapest in practically 
the same situation, with a better back country 
to draw upon but with the Bolsheviki more 
active. In Czecho-Slovakia there was more 
coal, steel, and sugar, more energy, and there- 
fore more men at work, but the distress was 
wide-spread and food was very scarce in 
Prague and had to be supplied immediately. 

The miners were striking and muttering. 
Railroad service was completely disorganized, 
coal supplies diminishing, and equipment out 
of repair. 

It was determined that food should be sent 
at once to all of the nations but Hungary, 
whose position was not yet critical. But it 
was apparent to us that no permanent benefit 
could accrue to these maladjusted populations 
until the economic cycle could again be started. 
Reconstruction from without was futile; the 
salvation of these territories depended on the 
reorganization of their own commercial proc- 
esses and the rehabilitation of their social life. 
For the moment the only possible step was the 
improvement of the coal situation, upon which 
depended absolutely even a subnormal func- 
tioning in the great cities. Production had 
fallen 50 per cent. where the mines were op- 
erating at all; in many districts operations had 
ceased on account of Bolshevist penetration, 
border difficulties, and strikes generally. The 
first message that the mission sent back from 
Prague urged the immediate occupation by 
Entente military of the coal areas, and there is, 
in my opinion, no question that, had the indi- 
cated action been taken in the month of Janu- 
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ary, 1919, the situation would have been much 
better then—would be much better to-day. 

Meantime we swung down to Trieste and 
Fiume. I was in search of men to do the 
important reconnaissance work in the Banat 
and neighboring districts of Hungary, the 
great granaries which had supported the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies in large part during 
the war, which would enable us to get even a 
rough check upon the amount of food-stuffs 
we might obtain from there, since the govern- 
ments then functioning in those regions were 
actually in ignorance of their own needs and 
resources and could give no authoritative infor- 
mation. I located some men, and borrowed 
them for a fortnight—fifteen young officers 
of two American battalions stationed in Fiume, 
alert and eager for any change from the 
monotony of their immediate duties—and they 
were despatched to Belgrade, and worked 
out from there. But it was in Fiume, I must 
add, that I caught my first picture of what the 
Balkans are and always have been, and what 
I fear Central Europe has become, and of why 
those picturesque little states have been, and 
perhaps always will be, the breeding places for 
trouble. 


THE SUSPENSE IN FIUME 


IUME was then the meeting place for the 
representatives of the navies of the world. 
It was on the border-line between Jugo-Slavia 
and Italy; a little creek in the town separated 
the two conflicting areas and the sentries of five 
nations patrolled the tiny bridge crossing it. 
D’Annunzio was then still over in Trieste, 
where we saw him swirling about in his plane, 
dropping leaflets and making fiery speeches 
to the enthusiastic populace. The air in 
Fiume was electric—we felt the subtle menace 
and threat of the situation the moment we 
reached the town. Every national and each 
group of nationals was looking for trouble; 
the slightest spark would set it ablaze. In the 
back country the Italian and Jugo-Slav armies 
manceuvred backward and forward by tens of 
thousands. The current of nationalism was 
running high. 

There lies the key to the history of the 
Balkans. It was and is the intensity of 
the nationalistic feeling among its different 
peoples. Back of all of them are generations 
of men and women who hate their neighbors 
with a hatred born of constant warfare, jeal- 
ousy, bickering, and ill-treatment. Not one 
































of the states comprising this great territory 
but has been overrun by neighboring con- 
querors, or in turn has sent its victorious armies 
to conquer and humiliate the others. This 
nationalistic spirit is ineradicable; more than 
that it bursts into flame at the slightest sign of 
aggression or shadow of insult. It may appear 
to be out for the moment only to smolder under 
the surface and break out, like a peat fire, far 
away. 

In the early days of the Armistice period this 
national spirit throughout the whole region 
was particularly sensitive and irritable. There 
was trouble everywhere and it made our work 
correspondingly more difficult. Where the 
Poles touched the Czechs at the coal-fields of 
Teschen, where the Poles touched the Ukraines 
at Drohobycz in the Galician oil-fields, where the 
Czechs touched the Hungarians at the manu- 
facturing plants of Presburg, where the Ru- 
manians touched the Hungarians in the rich 
province of Transylvania, where the Serbs 
touched the Hungarians in the fertile fields of 
Banat, where the Italians touched the Jugo- 
Slavs at the ports of Fiume and on the Dal- 
matian Coast, and where the Austrians touched 
the Jugo-Slavs at Klagenfiirt in the wooded hills 
of Carinthia were ceaseless conflicts, each irri- 
tating the respective national states and all 
resulting in hopeless complications. The clos- 
ing of borders, the censoring of mails, the 
estoppel of telegraphic and telephonic commu- 
nications, endless and senseless passport restric- 
tions, military occupations, and the break-up 
of all railroad interchange, all tended to 
create a general zmpasse of inextricable confu- 
sion and the hopeless blockade of vital com- 
merce. The populations of the various states 
were ablaze with indignation over rumored and 
reported insults and trespasses; the press was 
pandering to the public pulse, the attitude 
of all was oriented toward war! 


AGGRESSIVE ACTION 


UR mission, and especially the Americans, 

saw that there would be no possibility 

of relief or reorganization in such countries 
and under such conditions. It seemed vital, 
first, that we secure from the Supreme Council 
of the Allies a pronouncement definitely estab- 
lishing all boundaries, even though temporarily, 
and that that pronouncement be backed with 
the unanimous agreement of the Council to 
brook no questions of its decisions nor trespass 
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of the lines by any party whatsoever. In the 
hope that Paris would give us such a basis for 
beginning actual relief we hastened thither to 
urge our views. 

But a thousand complex questions crowded 
in, the great game of diplomatic chess for the 
winning of vantage points and slices of terri- 
tory and commercial benefits was in full swing. 
The Balkanized states of Central and South- 
eastern Europe were dynamite to handle, and 
our Allies had their own axes to grind—no 
one wanted the task of starting more trouble 
at a time when there was plenty in hand. Paris 
had troubles of its own, and it was clearer than 
ever to Hoover that, if we were to get relief to 
the war-wasted territories in time to save the 
economic life of the nations, the physical lives 
of their populations, and the whole country 
from Bolshevism, we must go back and face the 
problem ourselves. 

In this crisis, as Director-General of Relief for 
the Supreme Economic Council, Hoover created 
the Interallied Food Mission to Central En- 
rope. On it were Mr. Cyril K. Butler for 
England, Commandatore Giuffrida for Italy, 
M. Olivari for France, and myself for the 
United States, all with large staffs, and we soon 
hurried back toward Trieste. I knew by this 
time that we had a bigger problem than any 
of us had at first contemplated. Following 
Hoover’s policies | outlined a plan of definite 
action and suggested the machinery which 
from personal touch with the situation seemed 
expedient. Hoover promptly approved, acted, 
and bade us a fond but brusque farewell. This 
was only one trouble out of his peck of troubles, 
though it seemed big and ugly enough for me. 
I had seen enough of the Bolshevist organiza- 
tions in each city to know way down in my 
heart that we were not only feeding people but 
also were fighting Bolshevism—and it wasn’t- 
to be a one-sided scrap either. We had no 
communication with Paris except by courier. 
Hoover reminded me in parting, that there 
were forty-eight departments of the Peace 
Commission in Paris through which every 
question which was referred to Paris for deci- 
sion would have to revolve, so we had better 
decide them ourselves lest our patients die 
while we were waiting for the returns. | 
scratched my head thoughtfully in contempla- 
tion of the swarm of troubles, plain and fancy, 
that I too well knew would soon be buzzing 
about it. 















MR. HARDING AND THE SENATE 


The Personal and Political Significance of the President’s Declaration that, 
“1 Shall Be Mindful of the Senate’s Responsibilities, but | Mean to Be 


Just as 


Insistent About the Responsibilities 


of the Executive” 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


LMOST exactly a year ago, looking 
forward to the Republican National 
Convention and surveying the 
forces behind the various men then 
seeking the nomination, | wrote the 

following: 


Washington, March 6, 1920—As the future is 
viewed by what may be termed the “elder states- 
men” of the Republican Party, the one great issue 
which overshadows all other issues, which goes to the 
heart of the Government, is the relation between 
the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment. For nineteen years, power has been going 
away from Congress in the direction of the White 
House. This flow of prestige and power to the 
White House has come to a climax in President 
Wilson’s war powers. The Republicans 
who dominate the Senate believe that the supreme 
duty is to get power away from the White House and 
back to Congress. To this end they have a very 
definite picture of the kind of man they would like to 
see in the White House. Their ideal picture of 
the next President would be in the first place a man 
of easy-going temperament and plastic will—a man, 
as the saying is, “like McKinley.” If to these 
qualities this ideal President could add the virtue 
of having been in the Senate himself, of knowing the 
Senatofs personally, and of being not only willing 
but also eager to codperate with them amiably, then 
the picture would be perfect. j 

The man who fits that picture is Senator Harding. 
‘In'the convention next June, unless something arises 
to change the issues, Senator Harding will have, 
from the point of view of the dominant Republican 
figures in the Senate, not only the advantage of 
being the candidate they personally are most fond 
of, but also the advantage of being the man whom 
they honestly and earnestly believe to fulfil the 
requirements most desirable from the loftiest point 
of view. 


I repeat this here, not to cite a prophecy 
fulfilled, but merely as an introduction, of 
which the obviousness will be apparent to the 
reader who finishes this article—an introduc- 
tion to a consideration of how matters stand 


now and are likely to stand during the coming ~ 





four years, as between the Republican Presi- 
dent in the White House, and the Republican 
leaders in the Senate. In the same purpose, 
and because it serves to illustrate the situation 
better than any equally brief device I can 
think of, | repeat a portion of a despatch | 
wrote from Chicago immediately after the con- 
vention had given the nomination to Harding: 


Chicago, June 14, 1920 —The theory behind the 
nomination of Senator Harding is that the man in 
the White House should not be independent of his 
party leaders in the Senate. If, in trying to be 
colloquial, you should go so far as to say that the 
man in the White House must not think he is bigger 
than the Senators, you would not be far wrong. He 
can be bigger if nature has made him so and the 
Senators won’t mind. The thing the Senators 
want to guarantee is that he shall not feel bigger nor 
act bigger. If, in addition to having a man who is by 
nature disposed to seek counsel rather than act 
independently, you can also create a situation in 
which the President is under personal obligation 
to the Senators for having given him his nomi- 
nation, then you have, from the standpoint of the 
Senators, an ideal situation. 

The point-of-view of the Senators who nominated 
Harding is that the balance of power of this Govern- 
ment should be in the Senate, not in the White 
House. . . . 

There were three elements in the nomination of 
Senator Harding. The first was the Senatorial group 
which had determined to put one of themselves into 
the White House. This determination was not 
based on mere ambition to choose one of themselves, 
nor merely on personal affection for an intimate of 
theirs as against every other candidate. It was 
based on the idea that the man in the White House 
should be one who will more or less defer to the 
leaders of his party in the Senate. These Republi- 
can leaders believe that it is an unsound theory of 
government to have in the White House a man who 
is markedly disposed to be independent. They think 
that the President of the United States should have 
the same relation to the leaders of his party in the 
Senate that the president of a corporation has to his 
board of directors. They think the President should 
be a man who, in large matters of policy, adopts 























what is decided upon by the board of directors and 
always works with the sense of responsibility to them 
as the final source of power. These Republican 
leaders believe that the final source of responsibility 
should be not an individual but a group. That is 
their theory of government, and they believe that is 
what was meant by the founders of the Constitution. 
They think that the President should not send 
legislation to Congress to be passed, but that Con- 
gress should send legislation to the President to be 
signed. 

You may agree with this theory or not, but at least 
it is an intelligent and tenable theory. 


In repeating this, nine months later, I don’t 
mean to over-emphasize the part the Republi- 
can Senators had in directing the nomination 
of Harding. To do so would be an incomplete 
and even partially inaccurate record of history. 
But the other elements were too complex to be 
more than merely mentioned here, and it is 
safely within the facts to repeat that but for the 
Senators, Harding would never have got the 
nomination. The principal motive they had 
was the theory quoted above from the con- 
temporary record of a close observer. To the 
Senators, fretful and with nerves made ragged 
by years of irritation in their relations with 
Wilson, it was a most important theory. With 
Harding nominated, and with little doubt in 
their minds as to his election in November, the 
Senators looked forward with the comfortable 
assurance of a period of peace and dominance 
just ahead. 

Let us ‘now see what has happened to this 
Senatorial theory during the nine months since 
Harding was nominated. Not much _ has 
happened to the theory, really. The theory 
still has whatever merit it ever had, and it is 
still held as strongly as ever by those Senators 
who propounded it. But in its application to 
the facts as they have arisen, the theory has 
suffered grievous casualties; and some of the 
most intent speculation of contemporary 
Washington deals with the question of how 
much will be left of the theory after Harding 
has been President for six months or so. 


A PHRASE AND ITS EFFECT 


HE first damage to the theory came from 

the common enemy of the Republican 
Senators and’ the Republican nominee, from 
Cox and the Democrats. Cox has spent most 
of his life as the editor and publisher of a lively 
newspaper. That experience has made of him, 
to a degree, a man whose mind frequently 
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expresses itself in the compact phraseology 
of trenchant newspaper headlines. He seized 
upon the part the Senators had had in nomi- 
nating Harding, compressed the facts—with 
perhaps some little damage to them—into the 
bullet-like phrase, “the Senatorial oligarchy,” 
and fired it at the Republicans again and again 
throughout the campaign. It was a pungent 
epithet, and it seemed to promise effectiveness, 
for it not only impugned the manner of Hard- 
ing’s nomination, but also carried implications 
of that unpopularity which the Senate acquired 
in its conflict with Roosevelt years ago, an 
unpopularity which at that time was deadly. 

To those of us who spent much time at 
Republican headquarters, it seemed as if there 
was in that quarter, a good deal of uncomfort- 
able self-consciousness about Cox’s phrase. 
Harding didn’t talk back. That is not his 
temperament and is not his idea of campaign 
strategy. But it was observed that the Sena- 
tors who composed what Cox called “the 
oligarchy” rarely turned up at Marion. To be 
sure, the most powerful of the Republican 
Senators, Penrose of Pennsylvania, was sick; 
and several of the others, like Smoot of Utah, 
Watson of Indiana, Wadsworth of New York, 
Brandegee of Connecticut, had troubles of their 
own to keep themat home, in the shape of what 
seemed to be strong opposition to their own 
reélection in their several states. If, to the 
neutral observer, it seemed ominous that there 
was a disposition, by the Republican managers 
and leaders, to “soft pedal’ on the part of the 
Senators in the campaign, to the Senators them- 
selves doubtless it merely seemed a proper way 
of offsetting the Democratic candidate’s effort 
to make them odiously prominent. No menac- 
ing apprehension ever occurred to them that 
the programme of Senatorial dominance which 
they had initiated by projecting Harding into 
the race, was going forward to any other than 
the foreseen and happy conclusion. 

Then, after the election, when Harding 
started on his vacation, there was assurance to 
the Senate in the fact that he took with him as 
his guests two Senators. They were not, it is 
true, Senate leaders, nor in any sense among 
those whom the so-called Senate oligarchy 
relied upon for providing the President-elect 
with guidance. They were the two “heredi- 
tary Senators,” so to speak—the two Senators 
whose fathers had been in the Senate, and who, 
themselves, came to the Senate partially 
through the prestige of their fathers, Hale of 
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Maine and Elkins of West Virginia. They are 
younger than Harding, and they were recog- 
nized as being more the companions of his 
recreation hours than contributors to his 
thought. Nevertheless, the choice of two 
Senators] as the President-elect’s vacation 
guests tended to bear out the picture of happy 
amity between Capitol and White house. 

The first blur in the picture, a thing as in- 
tangible as the shading of a voice and as brief 
as asentence, came, I think, on the day Harding 
appeared in the Senate for a farewell call, on his 
return from his vacation. That episode, in 
addition to the particular part of it that be- 
longs to this narrative, was unique, had some 
dramatic quality, and was most revealing of 
Harding’s personality—of the odd combination 
of modesty and self-effacement, together with 
a marked streak of firmness which expresses it- 
self not in the strong carrying out of plans that 
he initiates, but rather in resistance to any 
plans of others that do not appeal to his judg- 
ment or temperament. A newspaper man who 
followed Harding about during that day, 
observed that on more than four occasions he 
blushed like a school-girl. On the other hand, 
by the time the day ended, Harding had 
managed to convey to his Senatorial friends 
something that gave them a most disquieting 
apprehension of that quality which is called 
firmness if it is on your side, or stubbornness 
if it interferes with your projects. 


A SIGNIFICANT ASSERTION 


ARDING, that day, entered the Senate- 
chamber, diffident, shy, blushing. Ob- 


servers had the feeling that he was saved from , 


a most painful embarrassment only by the 
diversion the other Senators made when they 
crowded upon him to shake hands and beam 
friendliness. After a few minutes of confusion, 
the Senate came to order, a few matters of 
routine were attended to, and then the Senate 
leader, Lodge, rose and called attention to the 
occasion with a satisfaction that sparkled 
visibly in his manner and in the tones of his 
voice. “This,” he ‘said, “is a memorable 
occasion. For the first time in the history of 
this country a member of this body has been 
elected President of the United States. He is 


here with us to-day, still a Senator, and I 
venture to suggest that he may be recognized 
by the chair to speak informally to the Senate 
before he leaves its service here.”’ 

Harding rose amid an applause which, in 
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that restrained chamber, was almost un- 
precedented both in volume and in spontaneity. 
Incidentally, it does not belong particularly in 
this narrative, but there was one incident of the 
Senate’s greeting to Harding that sticks in an 
observer's memory as most interesting and 
amusing. Every Senator on the floor beamed. 
Even the face of La Follette, in whom contro- 
versial acerbity is on most occasions a marked 
characteristic, on this occasion shone with 
friendly good-will, like a rising sun. Every 
Senator in the room, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, joined in the prolonged applause 
except two—one whose hands were palsied and 
the other, a Democratic leader who was 
entirely friendly and not in the least lacking in 
the common good-will, but who was so boy- 
ishly pre-occupied with taking the measure of 
Harding as the leader of the opposition party, 
that he forgot to applaud. As plainly as any 
unconscious countenance reflects the thought 
behind it, that Democratic leader’s manner 
said, “] think I can lick that fellow.” How- 
ever, this article deals not with the coming 
contest between Republicans and Democrats, 
but with the contest for dominance, so far as 
there is likely to be one, between Harding and 
the leaders of his own party in the Senate. 
Harding’s response to the greetings from his 
former colleagues was most engaging and 
ingratiating. In effect, he said what everyone 
well-informed about politics knows to be true, 
that it was rather against his inclination that he 
was pushed into the Presidential race. (He 
left it to the listening Senate to recall that it 
was largely the urgings of those same fellow- 
Senators that prompted him). “If one could 
always direct his political fortunes to his liking,” 
Harding said, “I should have preferred my 
membership here to any office a citizen may 
hold in this Republic.”” There was much more 
of the same ingratiating and disarming senti- 
ment. He welcomed “the opportunity to say 
to you rather informally some of the things in 
my heart,” and with characteristic humility 
was “not unmindful that there is a delicacy 
about my position which one cannot escape 
except through some form of self-effacement 
which does not seem quite possible.” He was 
deferential in the extreme: “I am conscious,” 
he said, “of the great place which Congress 
holds in this Government. Under our Consti- 
tution, and from my membership here, I am 
particularly sensible of the obligations of the 
Senate.”” This mood of disarming deference 

















colored the whole speech. Nevertheless, every 
Senator knew that the real thing Harding had 
to say was in these sentences: 


Something has been said about the “Senatorial 
oligarchy.” Of course, everyone here knows that to 
be a bit of highly imaginative and harmless fic- 
tion. When my responsibilities begin in 
the executive capacity, I shall be as mindful of the 
Senate’s responsibilities as | have been jealous for 
them as a member; but | mean at the same time to 
be just as insistent about the responsibilities of the 
executive. Our governmental good fortune does 
not lie in any surrender at either end of the Avenue, 
but does lie in the codrdination and codéperation 
which becomes the two in a great and truly repre- 
sentative government. 


THE CABINET SELECTIONS 


ROM the day that Harding said these 

words, it has been easily apparent that 
there were many disappointments in the 
Senate over Harding’s failure to consult them 
about things in which some of the Senators 
had expected they would have almost a 
determining hand. In the making of the 
Cabinet, both as to some of the omissions and 
as to some of those who were included, there 
were several shocks to individual Senators, to 
groups of Senators, and, in a few cases, to 
practically the entire Republican membership. 
Particularly. was this true in the case of Hughes 
for Secretary of State. 

The Republican Senators, and more es- 
pecially the Republican members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, fully expected to 
have a hand in chosing the man who “with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” as the 
constitutional phrase runs, is to direct our 
foreign relations. Harding himself had been a 
member of that Committee. That he should 
see not merely the desirability but the necessity 
of choosing a Secretary of State sympathetic 
to the Committee, was taken for granted. A 
few of the Senators wanted Root, but the bulk 
of them wanted one of themselves, one who had 
participated in their fight against the League 
of Nations and shared that genuinely im- 
pressive mass of information about foreign 
affairs which the Committee had acquired. 
When Harding went outside the Senate, and 
even beyond the Senate’s sphere of influence, to 
pick Hughes, it is reasonably accurate to say 
that the choice was distasteful to fully nine out 
of ten Republican members of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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In this distaste there is more than merely a 
sense of rebuke to Senate leadership. Fairness 
demands it should be said that there was some 
good ground for the Senate’s feeling. The 
Senate Republicans, through two years of 
struggle just ended, have fought and won a 
constitutional battle over foreign relations, 
which, in importance, is not excelled by any 
one of our great constitutional contests. In 
that gruelling struggle, the members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, through hard 
work, through weary hearings in closed com- 
mittee rooms, through painstaking cross-exami- 
nation of witnesses, through minute search of 
masses of documents, have acquired a body of 
information about foreign affairs which no one 
outside of them can possibly have. That 
Harding should have ignored all this and chosen 
a man with no more than a lawyer’s—even so 
great a lawyer as Hughes—knowledge of foreign 
affairs, might reasonably have hurt the feelings 
of the Senators to a degree greater than they 
have ever allowed themselves to express. 
Hughes, incomparably industrious as he is, 
able and tireless as his mind is, cannot possibly, 
within a period of at least six months, acquire 
as much command of the facts about our 
foreign affairs as the Senators have to start 
with, 

Under the circumstances, it would be easy to 
understand the pardonably human process of 
mind by which, for example, Lodge, as chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee, with 
nearly a generation of service in that specialized 
field, with the recent experience of leadership 
in a contest that entailed the most perfect 
possible knowledge of the complexities of 
foreign affairs, might arrive at the conclusion 
that he and his Committee, rather than a new 
man in the State Department, should be the 
source of inspiration in our foreign policy. Of 
course it will not turn out that way. In six 
months Hughes will have as much information 
as Lodge; he will have the clear advantage of 
constitutional prerogative, and his personality 
is as much adapted to leadership as Lodge’s— 
perhaps more. 


WHO WILL INITIATE LAWS 


HEN the new Administration is under 
way, after the extra session has been 
called and is in session, it may readily happen 
that Harding will take the ground that, just 
as Cabinet-making was his prerogative, so is 
It is 


legislation the prerogative of Congress. 
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in this field that the strain usually comes. The 
clashes between Senateand White House, which, 
during the terms of Wilson and Roosevelt, 
frequently became spectacular, almost always 
arose over legislation. It would take an elastic 
imagination to picture Harding denouncing, as 
Wilson denounced, members of his party who 
voted against measures he wanted in terms 
of “a little group of wilful men.” It would be 
hard to envisage Harding actively opposing 
the reélection of Senators of his party because 
they had bolted his legislative programme, as 
was the case with Democrats who fell into dis- 
favor with Wilson. Harding’s temperament 
is one that leans toward rigid restraint, toward 
firmness in defense of his own prerogative, 
rather than toward aggressiveness. 

And yet, Harding in the White House will be 
under frequent and well-meant pressure to 
initiate legislation and drive it through. When 
the public is clamorous for legislation, when 
Congress is dilatory and the newspapers, as 
spokesmen of public feeling, seek to bring 
pressure, it is easier to point. at the very 
personal President than at the impersonal 
Senate. The individual President lends himself 
to cartoons; the collective Senate less readily. 
It is hard to personify the Senate; the Presi- 
dency is personified by its nature. It is im- 
practicable for a public, or for newspapers 
seeking quick results, to envisage the 
anonymous Senate, the great majority of whose 
ninety-six members are not even known by 
name. It is easy to point to the President and 
call for action. And when that happens, it is 
easy and human for whoever happens to be in 
the White House, to see himself, not in his 
strict constitutional rdle, but in the capacity 
of “titular head of the party,” as a recent 
President expressed it. 


SENATE LEADERS 


CCASIONALLY it happens that there 

is in the Senate a strong leader of out- 
standing personality who fills the public eye as 
fully as the President. When that condition 
exists, the newspapers can personify him and 
make him the point of the pressure, the target 
of the cartoons, the custodian of responsibility. 
The most conspicuous recent example cf such a 
leader was Aldrich. But there are no Aldriches 
in the present Senate. The official leader of 
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the Republican majority in the present Senate 
is Lodge. But Lodge has no such capacity for 
leadership as Aldrich had. Leadership is 
largely an accidental quality of personality. 
Either you have it or you don’t have it. It is 
as Barrie’s Scotchman said about charm in a 
woman to his sister, in “What every Woman 
Knows:” “If ye have it, Maggie, ye need noth- 
ing else; if ye haven’t it, nothing else will help 
ye.” Moreover, Lodge, as chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, will be so busy in 
the coming session that he cannot possibly bear 
the additional burden of active leadership. 
Leadership is extremely hard work. Most 
men who assume it, shorten their years in 
doing so. 

It is lack of physical strength, alone, that 
will prevent Penrose from having, in the 
coming session, a leadership that might other- 
wise be as energetic and dominating as Aldrich’s 
was. Penrose is chairman of the Committee 
on Finance. That Committee will be respon- 
sible for the two big subjects of legislation 
which, in addition to foreign affairs, will be 
in the foreground for nearly a year. With the 
leverage of that position it would be natural 
and easy for Penrose, having the strong quali- 
ties of personality that sit easily on him, to be 
the instrument and symbol of power. Penrose 
in good health would do it readily. But Pen- 
rose has only lately returned to the Senate from 
a year of illness. He is obviously on the road 
to recovery; his grip is firm, his voice resonant, 
his eye clear. But he knows well, and _ his 
friends know well, the enormous physical de- 
mands of leadership in a tariff fight through a 
summer session. It is hardly likely that his 
friends will let him run the risk. 

Smoot has the energy and the will as well. 
He has a more complete knowledge of the de- 
tails of the business of the United States than 
any other one man. If leadership went by 
competition, Smoot would have the advantage 
that knowledge always gives. But Smoot 
lacks the official position; and as the Senate is 
jealous of assenting to leadership, yielding it 
only where official responsibility calls for it, 
Smoot will hardly fill the shoes of Aldrich. 

This weak diffusion of leadership in the 
Senate may be the determining factor in 
whether power is to reside at the Capitol or in 
the White House. 














AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Il. RELATIONS WITH CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
By JOHN H. LATANE 


HE repudiation of President Wilson 

and his policies, first by the Senate of 

the United States and then by the 

people at the polls, has left our rela- 

tions with Europe in a state of utter 
chaos. But the rejection of the Versailles 
Treaty does not mean a return to pre-war 
conditions or to pre-war policies. A merely 
negative policy of isolation is not what the 
international situation demands, nor what the 
American people want or expect. Even if we 
had no regard for our standing as a nation 
and no desire to assist in the rehabilitation of a 
war-stricken world, the state of our commercial 
and financial relations with Europe would 
necessitate the adoption of a constructive 
foreign policy without further delay, for our 
own prosperity is dependent now upon such 
matters as trade balances and the financing of 
war debts. The course which President Hard- 
ing will pursue will be determined to some ex- 
tent by how he and his advisers interpret the 
results of the recent Presidential election, 
but to a greater degree probably by economic 
and financial considerations. This forecast is 
confirmed by the position already assumed 
by some of the leading Republicans on two 
important issues—the tariff and the naval 
programme. 

The tariff was formerly regarded as a domes- 
tic question, but it is now evident that Europe 
cannot repay her war debt if her goods are to 
be excluded from our’ markets. The 
$10,000,000,000 which we advanced to the 
Allies was not paid in gold, but in credits with 
which they purchased American goods. As 
we already hold far more than our share of 
the world’s supply of gold, we can not now re- 
fuse to let Europe repay in goods, provided 
she can pay at all. The financial backers 
of big business, usually staunch protectionists, 
are therefore balking at a high tariff and con- 
sidering its effect on the ability of Germany 
and the Allies to meet their international obli- 
gations. The same financial interests have 


until recently favored military preparedness 
and a big navy for the protection of foreign 





but 
they are now bent on cutting both military and 


commerce and overseas investments, 
naval appropriations. The reason for this 
sudden opposition to militarism and armaments 
is obvious. The Republican Party stands 
pledged to a thorough revision and reduction 
of war taxes, and this means retrenchment on a 
large scale. Even under the existing law 
there will be a very large falling off of revenue 
as the result of present industrial conditions. 
The excess profits tax in particular will not 
yield the amount of revenue that it did during 
the period of the war, and the same is true of 
the income tax. Where are we to get the 
revenue to meet the interest charges on the 
war debt and to carry out the naval pro- 
gramme proposed by Secretary Daniels? We 
face the alternative of continued high taxes or 
reduction of military and naval expenditures. 
Hence the proposal of a disarmament con- 
ference by the very senators who so recently 
rejected the League Covenant. 

Our historic policy of isolation had its origin 
in the Napoleonic Wars. At the outbreak of 
the great war between England and France in 
1793, President Washington proclaimed our 
neutrality, notwithstanding our then recent 
alliance with France. When he retired from the 
Presidency with the clouds of the European 
conflict still hanging heavy on the horizon, he 
delivered his famous Farewell Address, in 
which he urged his countrymen to avoid 
“permarient alliances’”’ and to have as little 
political connection with Europe as possible 
until the country could have time “to settle 
and mature its yet recent institutions, and to 
progress without interruption to that degree 
of strength and consistency which is necessary 
to give it, humanly speaking, the command of 
its own fortunes.”” When Jefferson became 
President, the European war was still in pro- 
gress, and in his first inaugural address he de- 
clared his policy to be: “ Peace, commerce, and 
honest friendship with all. nations, entangling 
alliances with none.” He clung to that policy 
to the end of his Administration, despite hu- 
miliation abroad and popular clamor at home. 
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His successor, Madison, was drawn into the 
war much against his will. The policy of 
neutrality and isolation had proved a failure, 
as it was to do a hundred years later in the 
next general European war. 

The Monroe Doctrine, proclaimed in 1823, 
was a declaration of interest in the indepen- 
dence and welfare of the Latin-American states 
which had recently revolted from Spain and 
which were threatened with the combined 
intervention of the principal powers of con- 
tinental Europe in behalf of Spain. We 
announced that the American continents were 
no longer open to colonization by European 
powers and that we would regard any inter- 
ference with the states which had recently 
established their independence as an un- 
friendly act. Fortunately Great Britain had 
withdrawn from the European Alliance which 
had overthrown Napoleon, and her policy 
was known to coincide with ours. With the 
Monroe Doctrine there developed the popular 
theory of the political separation of the 
hemispheres of Europe and America—the one 
devoted to the principle of monarchical 
government, and the other to republican 
government. This separation was political, 
not commercial. 


PAST RELATIONS WITH EUROPE 


UR economic relations with Europe fall 
historically into three periods. The first 

was the agricultural period, extending to the 
Civil War, during which cotton and slavery 
accentuated our political isolation and domi- 
nated our foreign policy. There was little 
rivalry in commerce between Europe and 
America. We produced and exported food 
products, cotton, and other raw materials, and 
imported manufactured goods. We had no 
surplus capital for overseas investment, but 
borrowed money from Europe for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources. | 
The second period extendedfrom the Civil 
War to the Spanish War. We continued as a 
permanent policy the high tariff which had been 
adopted as a war measure and undertook to 
build up American manufactures so as to be 
independent of the rest of the world. The 
home market took most of the output, so 
that we were not concerned about foreign 
markets so far as our manufactured products 
were concerned. We still exported large 
quantities of raw materials and food products 
and we still borrowed a large amount of 
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European capital. There was still little com- 
mercial rivalry with Europe, and we took little 
interest in European affairs and knew little or 
nothing of the imperialistic designs of the great 
powers in Africa and Asia until the exploitation 
of those countries was well under way. 


A RIVAL OF EUROPE 


ITH the Spanish War we entered upon 

the third phase of our economic rela- 
tions with Europe. We were by that time pro- 
ducing an exportable surplus of manufactures 
in many lines, but we found our goods shut out 
from Europe by retaliatory tariffs. We had 
become the commercial rivals of Europe and 
there was a growing demand for foreign mar- 
kets. The Spanish War gave us an oppor- - 
tunity to acquire overseas possessions. We 
took Porto Rico and the Philippines and 
annexed the Hawaiian Islands. We had be- 
come a world power in the economic sense 
with aims and ambitions that did not differ 
materially from those of the older manufac- 
turing nations of Europe. The Monroe Doc- 
trine had fortunately preserved the open door 
in Latin-America and prevented the establish- 
ment of spheres of influence. The European 
powers were, however, eager to exploit this 
field, and they regarded our advance in the 
Caribbean with jealous eyes. This was par- 
ticularly true of Germany. When Roosevelt 
became President he was quick to grasp the 
situation and he was not long in letting Ger- 
many understand that we had no intention of 
relinquishing or weakening our attitude toward 
Latin-America. He proclaimed the Monroe 
Doctrine on every possible occasion as the 
cardinal principle of our foreign policy and 
left no doubt in the mind of any would-be 
aggressor that he would back his word with the 
Army and Navy. 

Meanwhile the powers of Europe had seized 
the occasion of the Spanish War to carry out 
their designs on China. In the spring of 
1898, as soon as it had become evident that war 
between the United States and Spain could 
not be long delayed, and while the attention 
of the world was riveted on Cuba, Germany 
wrung from China a treaty granting a ninety- 
nine year least of Kiaochau and extensive 
concessions in the Shantung Peninsula. This 
treaty was followed by the lease of Port Arthur 
to Russia, of Wei-hai-wei to England, and of 
Kwang-chau Bay to France. Our commerce 
with China, at this time second to that of 




















England alone, was seriously imperiled. Presi- 
dent McKinley decided to retain the Philip- 
pines so as to give us a naval base in the East 
from which we might protect our trade in the 
Orient, and John Hay proclaimed the open 
door in China, but he was unable to stop 
the exploitation of that unhappy country. 
We had been drawn into the full current of 
world politics, but we were not yet willing to 
acknowledge the fact. We had a well-defined 
Latin-American policy which we were willing 
to back by force; we had a newly proclaimed 
policy for China, which we were not willing 
to back by force; while our European policy was 
still the purely negative one of isolation. 


GERMANY’S VARIOUS ATTITUDES 


HE Spanish War brought to Americans 

with a decided shock the first realization 
of the incipient hostility of continental Europe. 
The press of Europe was arrayed against us. 
This was especially true of the German press, 
and Americans found it difficult to understand, 
because German immigrants formed the largest 
foreign element in our population and the 
cultural and social ties between the two 
countries had been very close for more than a 
generation. Our friendship with Prussia dated 
back to Frederick the Great, who was often 
quoted as having made complimentary re- 
marks about Washington. During the last 
half of the Nineteenth Century, American 
students had flocked to German universities 
and returned with Ph. D.’s, and German 
standards of scholarship and research. In 
fact, German ideas and methods of education 
had an undue influence on America as com- 
pared with French and English. In the 
Franco-Prussian War, Americans, who had 
no fondness for Louis Napoleon, sympathised 
largely with Prussia. In 1888 friendly rela- 
tions were temporarily strained by the con- 
troversy over the Samoan Islands. The dis- 
pute between the German and American 
naval commanders in the harbor of Apia 
had just reached a crisis and a conflict seemed 
unavoidable when the forces of nature inter- 
vened with dramatic effect. A terrific typhoon 
swept over the harbor and destroyed both 
squadrons. 

At the time of the Spanish War, while there 
were more or less irritating controversies over 
tariff schedules, Germany’s real grievance 
was the Monroe Doctrine. This favorite 
American policy, which Bismarck had char- 
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acterized as an “international impertinence,” 
stood in the way of German exploitation of 
Latin-America and, therefore, Germany re- 
sented our advance into the Caribbean. Not 
only was the German press hostile during the 
Spanish War, but shortly after the Battle of 
Manila Bay a German squadron appeared on 
the scene and its commander acted in such 
an insolent manner that Dewey finally had to 
call him to account. A conflict would prob- 
ably have ensued, had not the British com- 
mander placed his squadron in a position to 
bear on the German ships and given Dewey to 
understand that in case of trouble he could 
count on more than moral support. With the 
successful termination of the war the German 
press changed its tone, and a little later the 
Kaiser sent his brother, Prince Henry, to the 
United States to counteract the favorable 
impression that England’s friendly attitude 
had created. Prince Henry’s visit, together 
with the presentation of a Germanic Museum 
to Harvard and a statue of Frederick the Great 
to the nation and the institution of exchange 
professorships between German and American 
universities, was the beginning of a carefully 
planned propaganda to win American public 
opinion over to the support of Germany in 
the inevitable conflict with England. 


TRADITIONAL FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE 


RANCE’S attitude during the Spanish 

War was determined not by any special 
feeling of hostility to the United States, but by 
her friendship for Spain. Our points of con- 
tact with France have been much fewer than 
with Germany and points of conflict cor- 
respondingly less. Our traditional friendship, 
dating back to the Revolution and the alliance, 
has been largely a matter of sentiment. The 
Napoleonic Wars and the long dispute over the 
French Spoliation Claims disturbed our rela- 
tions for some years, and Napoleon III’s 
intervention in Mexico during the Civil War 
and his avowed sympathy for the Confederacy 
were deeply resented, but the resentment was 
against him personally rather than against 
the French people. With the French Re- 
public our relations have been usually friendly. 
The attempt of De Lesseps to dig a canal 
at Panama was not favorably regarded, but the 
French Government gave assurances that it 
had no intention of exercising political control 
over the Canal. The anti-French feeling that 
was stirred up during the Spanish War and 
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during the Russo-Japanese War, when American 
sentiment was against France’s ally, Russia, 
soon died out. In the long series of events 
leading up to the World War, the prevailing 
sentiment in the United States was pro-French. 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWISH QUESTION 


ITH Russia our relations have for the 

most part been upusually friendly. 
Alexander | offered to mediate between the 
United States and England during the War of 
1812. President Madison accepted his good 
offices, but England declined. When Presi- 
dent Monroe opposed Russia’s encroachment 
on the northwest coast, the Czar finally gave 
way and agreed to accept the 54° 40’ parallel 
as the southern boundary of his American 
dominion. Monroe was also successful in 
opposing the intervention in Latin-America 
of the Holy Alliance, of which Alexander was the 
head, but in neither case did relations become 
strained. During the Civil War the attitude 
of Russia was in striking contrast to that of 
England and France. Alexander II not only 
refused to join in the plan of mediation pro- 
posed by Louis Napoleon, but in the fall of 
1863 he sent a formidable fleet to New York. 
The visit of this fleet was regarded as a friendly 
demonstration of Russian sympathy with the 
Union cause and as a warning to England 
and France, her late enemies in the Crimean 
War, against abandoning their neutrality. 
The purchase of Alaska in 1867, then re- 
garded as a comparatively useless expanse of 
snow and ice, was regarded by some as a 
requital to Russia for her friendly attitude 
during the war. 

Twenty years later George Kennan’s mag- 
azine articles on the Russian convict system 
and the treatment of Siberian exiles created 
a pronounced anti-Russian sentiment in the 
United States, and this sentiment was further 
aggravated by the persecutions of Jews which 
greatly increased during the early years of the 
new century. Upon various occasions for a 
quarter of a century diplomatic inquiries 
as to the state of destitution among the Jews 
of Russia had been so framed by our Secre- 
taries of State as to amount to protests, and 
permission had frequently been asked for the 
distribution of relief funds raised in the 
United States, when President Roosevelt 
went farther and in his annual message of 1904 
openly expressed the horror of the nation at the 
massacre of the Jews at Kishinef. Subse- 
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quently the refusal of the Russian Government 
to admit American citizens of Jewish faith 
under passports furnished by our Government 
led President Taft, in response to a resolution 
of Congress, to formally abrogate the treaty of 
1832 on which our commercial relations with 
Russia were based, on the ground that the 
Russian Government had violated the pro- 
vision extending reciprocal rights of entry and 
travel to citizens of the United States. 

The Russian advance in Manchuria was in 
conflict with the American policy of the open 
door, and when Japan went to war to check it, 
sentiment in this country was overwhelmingly 
pro-Japanese. There was a marked change, 
however, when the Japanese and Russian 
peace commissioners opened negotiations at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Public senti- 
ment became at once much more favorable to 
Russia. This was due partly to the very 
striking personality of Count Witte and partly 
to the natural sympathy for the supposedly 
weaker party. 


IMMIGRATION FEELING 


ITH Italy, Austria, and Turkey we have 
had no serious conflicts of policy, 
and since the settlement of the Cuban question 
Spain falls in the same class. Our relations 
have been concerned with questions growing 
out of immigration, the treatment of aliens, 
naturalization, and extradition, and general 
commercial privileges. The same is true in 
general of the smaller countries of Europe. 
The large emigration from Europe to America 
had no serious political aspects, with the ex- 
ception of the Irish, of course. Until the out- 
break of war in 1914 we had no European 
policy except a purely negative one, and con- 
sequently there were no important issues to 
divide our exceedingly composite population on 
lines of race or nationality of origin. This is 
no longer true. The Irish will continue to be 
what they always have been, anti-British, and 
the Jews will be anti-Russian. The Germans, 
on the other hand, will be pro-German, and 
the Italians pro-Italian. These elements are 
large enough to present a very serious problem, 
for there will always be a tendency to shape 
our foreign policy toward any European 
country to meet the demands of the voters 
who came themselves, or whose fathers came, 
from that country. 
For several years before the outbreak of 
the World War it had been evident to 




















close observers of international affairs that 
the European balance of power was being 
gradually superseded by a world balance 
embracing the United States and Japan. 
This explains why Germany and England 
were both so eager to gain our good-will, and 
why England formed the alliance with Japan. 
Great Britain’s continental policy since the 
overthrow of Napoleon had been one of 
isolation, so far as permanent alliances were 
concerned, but an isolation which left her free 
in any crisis to intervene for the avowed pur- 
pose of preserving the balance of power. In 
the international see-saw of Triple Alliance 
and Dual Alliance she stood-as balancer at the 
centre of the plank, throwing her weight first 
to one side and then to the other, while the 
United States, not on sufficiently intimate 
terms with the players to participate in the 
game, watched the performance from a more 
stable seat on a near-by fence. Finally, in the 
race for armaments, the Triple Alliance end 
of the plank became overweighted, and 
England had to take her stand on the other 
side with France and Russia, thus forming the 
Triple Entente. There was no longer any 
balance at the centre, and the inevitable crash 
was not far off. 

The international situation was 
strangely complicated. It was Japan’s de- 
feat of Russia that weakened the Dual Alliance 
and converted it, through the accession of 
England, into the Triple Entente. Germany 
had taken advantage of the defeat of the 
Russian armies in Manchuria to demand a 
thorough revision of France’s relations with 
Morocco. The victory of England’s ally in 
the East had so disturbed the European 
balance that she now found it necessary to 
throw her weight to the side of Russia’s ally, 
France. Even the accession of England did 
not fully restore the balance, and President 
Roosevelt deemed it necessary for the United 
States to step in. He had to proceed cau- 
tiously, however, and the part that he played 
at this crisis has never been fully revealed, 
but Mr. Root, who was Secretary of State 
at the time, has publicly stated that “in 1905, 
when the German Emperor’s dramatic chal- 
lenge of the policy of France as to Morocco 
had made war seem probable, the Algeciras 
Conference was brought about largely by 
the influence of President Roosevelt, and that 
conference resulted in preventing war.” Henry 
White was sent to Algeciras nominally to safe- 
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guard our commercial interests, but in reality 
he played an important political réle, sup- 
porting France’s position so openly that, ac- 
cording to André Tardieu, the German Kaiser 
sent three successive cablegrams to Roosevelt 
urging him to modify White’s instructions. 
This Roosevelt refused to do, and Germany 
met with a serious diplomatic defeat. War 
was averted for the time being, but the United 
States, as well as Japan, had been brought 
into the international see-saw game. 


ROOSEVELT WORRIES THE SENATE 


HEN the Senate learned of the part 

President Roosevelt had played in the 
European crisis, they were much concerned, 
but finally ratified the Algeciras treaty with the 
following reservation: 


Resolved further, That the Senate, as a part of this 
act of ratification, understands that the participation 
of the United States in the Algeciras conference 
and in the formation and adoption of the general 
act and protocol which resulted therefrom, was with 
the sole purpose of preserving and increasing its 
commerce in Morocco, the protection as to life, 
liberty, and property of its citizens residing or 
traveling therein, and of aiding by its friendly offices 
and efforts in removing friction and controversy 
which seemed to menace the peace between powers 
signatory with the United States to the treaty of 
1880, all of which are on terms of amity with this 
Government; and without purpose to depart from 
the traditional American foreign policy which 
forbids participation by the United States in the 
settlement of political questions which are entirely 
European in their scope. 


This reservation reassured Germany and 
prevented any further efforts on the part of the 
United States to avert a general war in Europe, 
but it did not keep us out of that war when it 
came. Having once intervened in a European 
contest and turned the tide of battle, is there 
any reasonable doubt that under like condi- 
tions we will do the same thing again? The 
possibility of American intervention will be an 
element of prime importance in any future 
political crisis in Europe, and will give the 
President of the United States an effective 
voice in any negotiations that may be under- 
taken to prevent war. Is it wiser to remain 
indifferent to the course of events until war 
comes, and then step in at the crisis to avert a 
catastrophe to civilization, or to use our in- 
fluence in advance to avert a threatened war? 

,As a member of the League the United 
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States would have a recognized place on the 
Council in the consideration of problems 
affecting the peace of the world. Having de- 
clined to occupy that place, how is our atti- 
tude toward Europe to be defined? The only 
constructive proposal so far made by any 
Republican of prominence is contained in a 
memorandum submitted by Senator Knox 
to President-elect Harding, December 30, 
1920. Although awkwardly worded, we give 
it as it appeared next day in the New York 
Times: 


It is the declared policy of the United States, in 
order to meet fully and fairly our obligations to 
ourselves and to the world, that the freedom and 
peace of Europe being again threatened by any 
power or combinations of powers, the United States 
will regard such a situation with grave concern as a 
menace to its own peace and freedom, will consult 
with other powers affected with a view to devising 
means for the removal of such menace, and will, 
the necessity arising in the future, codperate with 
the friends of civilization for its defense. 


In explanation of this resolution Senator 
Knox continued: 


If this had been the avowed and understood policy 
of the United States before July, 1914, it is, in my 
judgment, very improbable that the war would have 
occurred. When at length the United States per- 
ceived and acted upon this policy with mighty 
effect, the war entered on its last and victorious 
phase. America has now perceived and manifested 
its perception of the principle of this policy. It has 
put this policy to successful test. 

Avowed by public official declaration, it might 
prove worthy, I believe, to serve with the Morroe 
Doctrine as a fundamental doctrine of American 
diplomacy. It entangles us in no way, but it 
makes us the potential ally of the defenders of 
liberty, whenever a great menace shall arise. 


Even Senator Knox recognizes that the 
isolation of the Fathers is a thing of the past, 
and that we cannot hold aloof from European 
affairs if we would preserve the peace of the 
world. His proposal is significant because 
of the group he. represents and because of his 
influence in the Republican Party. It is also 
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significant in view of Mr. Harding’s selection 
of Mr. Hughes for the Secretaryship of State. 
Hughes was one of the most conspicuous sign- 
ers of the document issued during the cam- 
paign by the thirty-one pro-Leaguers, who 
undertook to assure the country that we 
would get a better League under Harding than 
under Cox. There is very little difference 
from our point of view between a League with 
reservations, leaving the United States entire 
freedom of action in the event of a world crisis, 
and the Knox declaration of American interest 
in the peace of Europe. The two policies 
would appear quite different to Europe, how- 
ever. Whatever we do, we must do in a spirit 
of codperation and not in a spirit of aloofness. 
Our relations with our late allies are very much 
strained at present, and in view of general 
economic and financial conditions it may be 
necessary for us to cancel their 10 billion 
dollar debt to us before we can reéstablish 
friendly relations. If we assume an attitude 
of aloofness and merely declare that we will 
intervene in Europe whenever it may be 
necessary to prevent war, the result would be 
the ultimate restoration of a balance of power 
in Europe, with the United States occupying 
the position of balancer, which England held 
until the formation of the Entente. If, in- 
stead of going into the League of Nations, 
even with reservations, we undertake to re- 
store a general balance of power, what have 
we to throw into the scales against Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan? Which of 
these powers can be detached from the group? 
Surely not Japan. And that leaves two great 
naval powers arrayed against us. In order to 
restore a balance we would have to rehabilitate 
Germany and reorganize the rest of Europe 
and possibly Russia. This would be the 
inevitable tendency of the Knox proposal. 
It is to be hoped that the new Administration 
will at least go through the form of joining the 
League, however extensive the reservations 
may be. We will thus be in a better position 
to codperate in European affairs than if we 
merely make the declaration which Senator 
Knox proposes. 





